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DEATH OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
[The following account of the death of Charles II. 


occurs ina MS. volume, composed principally of original 
letters of the period, with a sight of which we have been 
favoured. With reference to this particular paper, it is 
@ough for us to refer our readers to the communications 
on this subject published in our previous volumes. The 
passage which we have printed, “ At 5 P: M: P: C: F; came 
to the Duke,”—as it stands in the MS., — might, we ima- 
gine, have been printed, “At 5 p.m. P.C. F.,” an alteration 
Which has a very important bearing on the disputed con- 
struction of these capital letters. } 

“A Paper is published without authority relating 
the manner of the death of the late King. 

“On Munday, Feb. 2. He fell into an Apo- 
plexy, and by loss of 16 ounces of blood and 
some other Remedies he seemed somewhat reco- 
vered. But at 1 on Thursday the Physicians 
despaired of his health; and so acquainted the 
Counsell. At 5 P: M: P: C: F: came to the 
D. and told him this was the time to take care 
of his Brother's soul. 
bis desire sent for Huddleston, The King saying 
that the Father which saved him in the Tree 
would now save his soul. Then the nobles all 
departed, but the D. ordered P: F: & B: to stay ; 
and when Huddleston came, the K. said L*. what 


Good Planet watches over one; O Lord, my | 
Exile, my fight at Worcester ; my safety there by | 
the help of this good Father ; my dangers in the | 


Conspiracy ; and that now This Good Father 
should be present to save my soul ho [?]. Sure, 


Lord, thou hast created him for my good. Then | 


after a long discourse, H. asked if he would re- 
teive; He said; Yes, if he were worthy, and so 
received and had extreme Unction. 
les returned, and B® asked him Whether he 
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He went to him, and upon | 


Then the | 
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would receive. He answered No. 
day at 12 He dyed.” 


The next 


MILTON'S FATHER, 

On the present occasion I send a few gleanings, 
and I take the opportunity of observing that some 
expressions in my former paper appear to attri- 
bute researches to Professor Masson, which be- 
long to Mr. Hunter, who has done so much for 
this subject of Milton, as for so many branches of 
research. I may farther observe that I have seen 
no ground for altering the views I formerly ex- 
pressed*with regard to the period of birth of John 
Milton the father. 

It is recorded in the books of the Scriveners’ 
Company that John Milton, on his admission to 
the freedom, is described as “late apprentice to 
James Colbron.” Mr. Park Nelson, the clerk of 
the Company, has not, however, been able to dis- 
cover any entry of the indenture of apprentice- 
ship of John Milton, which would be in the year 
1592; nor has the Chamberlain of London, Mr. 
Benjamin Scott, been able to help me; for the 
arrangement of the records, which he has been 
zealously carrying out, only reaches back to a cen- 
tury later. 

There is, however, this peculiarity with regard 
to James Colbron, the master of John Milton, 
that he was only admitted himself to the freedom 
of the Company on the Ist April, 1595. ‘Thus 


| Colbron was in all likelihood a very young man, 


and John Milton could not have been apprenticed 
to him originally, but must have been a turn- 
over. 

There remains, therefore, a farther research to 
be made as to the name of John Milton's original 
master ; whether he was the father of Colbron, or 
the original master of Colbron? ‘The cause of 
the turning over to Colbron was most likely the 
death of the original master. On these points we 
must await the discovery of deeds between 1592 
and 1595, describing Milton as an attesting wit- 
ness, and as “ the servant” of the scrivener. This 
is by no means hopeless. Indeed it is desirable 
to examine all deeds of the period for signatures 
ot John Milton and his contemporaries. 

With regard to the apprentices of John Milton, 
Mr. Hunter has found a deed of 1603, to which 
Peter Jones, “servant to John Milton, scrivener,” 
was an attesting witness; and a deed of 1623, to 
which were attesting witnesses Thomas Bower 
and John Hutton. Thus he had two clerks or 
apprentices at that time; which was, however, 
when he had been in business nearly half a cen- 
tury. He took an apprentice or clerk soon after 
his setting up in business, but it does not follow 
that “servant” necessarily means “ apprentice,” as 
Professor Masson seems to suppose. 

Peter Jones does not appear to have been ad- 
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mitted to the freedom, and was most probably not 
an apprentice, but a clerk; and it may be John 
Milton, a new beginner in business, did not find 
it easy to get an apprentice, had he so desired; yet 
he early married, and set up a household. In re- | 
ference to this period of his life, it is to be pre- | 
sumed that he had some assistance from his father, 
or by means of his marriage, for it can hardly be 
that he could jump into practice at once unaided, 
I have a fancy that his marriege had much to do 
with this, and his wife may uave been the daugh- 
ter of a scrivener. 

Of the later clerks of John Milton, Thos. Bower 
and John Hutton, the former was undoubf€dly an 
apprentice, and must have been indentured about 
1622 ; so that he had only been an apprentice 
about a year when he attested the deed. He must 
have been known to the poet, for the latter was 
fourteen at the time, and of the same age as the 
apprentice, who, unless London born, was like- 
wise a member of the household. Two years | 
afterwards, the poet had entered the University. | 
In 1629, Thomas Bower, “ late apprentice to John 
Milton,” was, as Mr. Park Nelson attests, ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the Scriveners’ Company. 

Hutton, another contemporary of the poet, does 
not appear to have taken up his freedom, and may 
or may not have been an apprentice. 

John Milton himself, although he must have 
had a good practice, does not appear to have been 
an active member of the Scriveners’ Company. 
If ever elected on the court of the Company, 
which seems doubtful, at any rate he never served 
Warden, nor acquired the honours of the chair. 

I had thought it worth inquiry whether the 
poet had thought it desirable to acquire the free- 
dom of London by patrimony, as such a birth- 
right was in those ages valuable; but although 
Mr. Park Nelson has made searches for me, it 
does not appear that the poet was “ Civis Lon- 
dinensis.” 

I may observe that I am engaged in some re- 
searches on the descendants of Milton. 

Hyper Crarkr. 

42. Basinghall Street, E.C., June 4, 1859. 


John Milton: his Avocations. — Memoranda of 
our great poet as yet unnoticed must always 
receive a welcome niche in the pages of “N. & 
Q.” Having gathered a few (unrecorded by 
Todd) in the course of my researches upon other 
subjects, I would print one or two by way of pre- 
liminary, touching his official employments, &c., 
trusting that this instalment may induce other 
correspondents to add their mites : — 

“1649, Jan, 29. (Ordered) that M". Milton doe prepare 
a letter to be sent unto the governour of Tituan in answer 
to his letter to ye Councell. 

“ 1649, Ap". 20. (Ordered) That the letters brought in 
by M*. Watkins be viewed by M'. Frost or M". Milton, to 


see if any of them contéyn any thing concerning the ex. 
portacdn of any prohibited goods. 

“1651, Jan. 11. (Ordered) That Lieut. G. Fleetwood, 
S' John Trevor, and Mr. Chaloner, or anie two of them, 
be appointed a Comee to goe from the Council to the 
Comee of Parlt for Whitehall, to acquaint them with the 
case of M". Milton in regard of their positive order for 


| his speedie remove out of his lodgings in Whitehall, and 


to endeavour with them that the said M". Milton may be 
continued where he is in regard to y° employment which 
he is in to y* Council, we" necessitates him to reside near 
the Council.” 

By the way, I might perhaps mention that a 
recent search at Coopers’ Hall disclosed a John 
Milton as a liveryman of that company, from the 
years 1634 to 1651. Whether this was the au. 
thor of Paradise Lost I have yet to learn, purpos- 
ing a more minute investigation at no very distant 
day. Cx. Hoppers. 


John Milton of the Coopers’ Company. — Hav- 
ing occasion a few days ago to consult a MS. in the 
British Museum (Harleian, 4778.), which contains 
the signatures of certain members of the Livery 
Companies, I was struck with the name of John 
Milton in the list of the Coopers’ Company. As 
the date of the MS. agrees apparently with that 
of the poet, I thought it worth while to make a 
note of it. 

A pedigree of Milton, which perhaps Mr. Mas- 
son has not consulted, will be found in Le Neve's 
Knights (Harleian MS. 5801-2.). 

C. J. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF SHAKSPEARIANA, 


Wishing to render some little assistance towards 
the accomplishment of the very desirable object 
of a continuation of Mr. Hariiwetr’s “ Shak- 
speariana,” I had prepared a list of the editions 
of the plays which have been published since the 
year 184]: I was on the point of addressing this 
communication to you when the announcement of 
Mr. Wy “ New Catalogue of Shakspeariana” 
appeared in your journal, and induced me to 
withhold my contribution pro tem. 

As I now find that Mr. Wyse confines himself 
to “Commentaries, Essays,” &c., I may without 
interfering ‘with his labours send you my cata 
logue of the complete Works, &c.; also a supple: 
mental list of miscellaneous Shakspearian litera- 
ture not mentioned by Mr. Wy ie. 

I may just take this opportunity of referring t 
my communication (2° S. vii. 335.), giving 4 
tabular view of the early editions of the plays, to 
remark that Mr. J. P. Courier has in his posses 
sion acopy of The Taming of the Shrew, in quarto, 
wanting the title-page, but bearing a date 1607 ot 
1609 in MS. upon the first page (vide his Intro- 
duction to The Taming of the Shrew, edition 
1858). . 
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There is also an edition in quarto, dated 1631. 
Of King Lear there is a third quarto of 1608, the 
title-page of which agrees with that of the second. 


Collected Editions of Shakspeare’s Plays. 


1. The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of 
William Shakspeare. Edited by Charles Knight. Library 
Edition. 12 vols. 8vo. London, Charles Knight & Co. 
1842-4. 

2. The Works of William Shakspeare. The text 
formed from an entirely new Collation of the Old Edi- 
tions; with the various Readings, Notes, a Life of the 
Poet, and a History of the Early English Stage. By J. 
Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 8 vols. 8vo. London, Whit- 
taker & Co. 1842-4. 

3. The Works of Shakspeare. Revised from the best 
Authorities; with a Memoir and Essay on his Genius, by 
Barry Cornwall; also, Annotations and Introductory Re- 
marks on the Plays, by many distinguished Writers. 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, from Designs by 
Kenny Meadows. 3 vols. royal 8vo. London, Robert 
Tyas& Co. 1845. 

4. Cabinet Edition of Shakspeare; from the Text of 
the Editions by Chas. Knight; including a Selection of 
Explanatory Notes. 12 vols. 12mo. London, Charles 
Knight & Co. 1845. 

5. Shakspeare’s Plays; with his Life. Illustrated with 
many Hundred Woodcuts, executed by H. W. Hewet, 
after Designs by Kenny Meadows, Harvey, and others. 
Edited by Gulian C. Verplanck, LL.D. With Critical 
Introductions, Notes, &c., original and selected. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. New York, Harper Brothers. 1847. 

6. The Complete Works of Shakspeare, revised from 
the Original Editions, with Historical and Analytical 
Introductions to each Play; also Notes explanatory and 
critical, and a Life of the Poet. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 
&c., and other eminent Commentators. 
Elegantly and appropriately illustrated by Portraits en- 
graved on Steel, from Daguerrotypes of the greatest and 
most Intellectual Actors of the Age, taken in the Embo- 
diment of the varied and life-like Characters of our great 
National Poet. 4 vols. royal 8vo. London and New 
York. John Tallis & Co. 1850-1. 

7, Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. The Lansdowne 
Edition. The Text carefully compared with the early 
and best Impressions. With a Glossary. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, London, White. 1851. 

(This edition is printed in a novel and convenient 
style, the names of the characters being put at full length, 
in the centre of the text, in red ink.) 

8. The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of 
William Shakspeare. Edited by Charles Knight. (The 
National Edition.) 8 vols. 8vo. London, Charles 
Knight. 1851. 

(This edition includes the “ Studies of Shakspeare, 
forming a Companion Volume to every Edition of the 
Text, by Charles Knight.”) 

9. Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, with Notes, Life, &c. 
By William Hazlitt. “5 vols. feap. 8vo. London, Rout- 
ledge & Co. 1851. 

10. The Plays of Shakspeare. Edited by S. Phelps. 
Illustrated by Nicholson. 2 vols. royal 8vo. London, 
Willoughby.” 1851. 

11. The Works of Shakspeare. The Text carefully re- 
stored according to the First Editions; with Introduc- 
tions, Notes, original and selected, and a Life of the Poet. 
By the Rev. H. N. Hudson, A.M. 11 vols. feap. 8vo. 

ton and Cambridge, James Munroe & Co. 1851-6. 

12, The Companion Shakspeare. Edited by Charles 
Knight. 6 vols. crown 8vo. London, George Routledge 
&Co. 1852-7, 


13. The Plays of Shakspeare. The Text regulated by 
the Old Copies, and by the recently discovered Folio of 
1632, containing early Manuscript Emendations. Edited 
by J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 1 vol. royal 8vo. Lon- 
don, Whittaker & Co. 1853. 

14. The Works of William Shakspeare, the Text formed 
from a new Collation of the Early Editions: to which 
are added all the Original Novels and Tales, on which 
the Plays are founded; copious Archxological Annota- 
tions on each Play; an Essay on the Formation of the 
Text; and a Life of the Poet. By James O. Italliwell, 
Esq., F.R.S., &c., &c. Mlustrations and Wood-engravings 
by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. Folio, — vols. London, 
printed for the Editor by J. E. Adlard, 1853— 

(This truly magnificent work is in course of publica- 
tion.) 

15. The Comedies of William Shakspeare. Edited, 
with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
by James O. Halliwell, Esq. Reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo. London, 

(Printed for private circulation only.) 

16, The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare. The 
Text carefully revised, with Notes by Samuel Weller 
Singer, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and Essays on the 
Plays, by Wm. Watkiss Lloyd, M.R.S.L., &c. 10 vols. 
feap. 8vo. London, Bell & Daldy. 1856. 

17. The Stratford Shakspeare. Edited by Charles 
Knight. 10 vols. feap. 8vo. London, Thomas Hodgson. 
1836. 

18. The Works of William Shakspeare, Dramatic and 
Poetical, with an Account of his Life and Writings. 
Knight’s Cabinet Edition, with additional Notes. 12 vols. 
12mo. Edinburgh and London, W. & R. Chambers. 1856-7. 

19. The Works of William Shakspeare. The Text re- 
vised by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 6 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, Edward Moxon. 1857. 

20. The Works of William Shakspeare. The Plays 
edited from the Folio of 1623, with various Readings 
from all the Editions and all the Commentators, Notes, 
Introductory Remarks, a Historical Sketch of the Text, 
an Account of the Rise and Progress of the English 
Drama, a Memoir of the Poet, and an Essay upon his 
Genius, by Richard Grant White. — vols. crown 8vo., and 
large paper 8vo. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, 1857. 

(In course of publication.) 

21. Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and 
Poems. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. The 
Second Edition. 6 vols. 8vo. London, Whittaker & Co. 
1858. 

(A supplemental volume to this edition may be ex- 
pected, containing the doubtful plays.) 

22. The Plays of Shakspeare. Edited by Howard 
Staunton. The Illustrations by John Gilbert. Engraved 
by the Brothers Dalziel. Royal 8vo. London and New 
York, Routledge & Co. 1858. 

(In course of publication.) 
Jommentaries, Essays, Ne. 

1. Retzsch’s Outline Illustrations to Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, ‘Tempest, 
Othello, Merry Wives of Windsor, and Henry VI. Ob- 
long 4to. London, Williams & Norgate. 1838—45. 

2, —— A New Edition complete in One Volume, with 
Explanatory Text in German and English. London, 
Williams & Norgate. 1847. 

3. The Philosophy of Shakspeare, by M. H. Rankin. 
12mo. London, Whittaker & Co, 1841, 

1. Remarks on some of the Characters of Shakspeare, 
by Thomas Whately, Esq. Edited by Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 12mo. London, J. W. 
Parker. 1839. 

5. Shakspeare Illustrated in a Series of Landscape and 
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Architectural Designs. With Notices of the several 
Localities by various Authors, by G. F. Sargent. 45 
plates. Royal 8vo. 1842. 

6. Tecumseh, a Tragedy, Life of Gen. Harrison, and 
Oration on Shakspeare, by G. Jones. 8vo. London, 
Longman & Co. 1844. 

7. The Flowers of Shakspeare. 30 plates by G. Giraud. 
4to. London, Day & Haghe. 1845. 

&. Shakspeare for Schools, by Pitman. 8vo. 

%. The Home of Shakspeare, by F. W. Fairholt. 1847. 

10. Guide to the Birth-town of Shakspeare, by G. May, 
12mo. London, Mudie. 


11. Othello in Hell, and the Infant with a Branch of 


Olives. 12mo. London. 

12. Shakspeare for Schools, &c., by a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. 12mo. London, 1848. 

13. Shakspeare, the Poet, the Actor, the Lover, and the 
Man; A Romance, by Henry Curling. 3 vols. post Svo. 
London, Bentley. 1848. 
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14. Shakspeare, Schiller, and Goethe, relatively consi- | 


dered by W. F. Rudlotf. London, Hamilton. 1848. 

15. Dolby’s Apotheosis of Shakspeare. Svo. 
Whittaker & Co. 1848, 

16. Lectures on Shakspeare, by R. H. U. Hudson 
(American). 2 vols. 12mo, London, J. Chapman. 1848. 

17. Shakspeare’s Proverbs, by Mrs. M. C. Clarke. Sq. 
12mo. London, Chapman & Hall. 1848. 

18. Enquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Shak- 
speare, by W. J. Birch. Cr. Svo. London, Mitchell. 
1848, 


London, 


19. A Dictionary of Shakspeare Quotations, by C. J. | 


1849. 
12mo. London, 


Walbran. 12mo. London, Simpkin. 

20. Shakspeare Almanack. 1849—50. 
Bogue. 

21. The Shakspearian Reader, by J. W. S. How. 
York and London, J. Chapman. 1849. 

22. Analysis of Shakspeare’s Hamlet, by A. Strachey. 
8vo. London, J. W. Parker. 1849. 

23. Concordance to Select Quotations from Shakspeare, 
by C. Lyndan. 12mo. London, Simpkin. 1850. 

24. An Essay on the Ghost Belief of Shakspeare, by A. 
Roffe. 8vo. (Privately printed.) 1851. 

25. The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines, by Mrs. M. 
C. Clarke. 3 vols. post 8vo. London, Novello. 

26. Three Essays on Shakspeare’s Tragedy of King 
Lear, by Pupils of the City of London School. 8vo. 
i 1851. 

27. Puck and his Folk-lore, by Dr. W. Bell. 8vo. 
1852. 

28. The Book of Familiar Quotations; being’a Collec- 
tion of Popular Extracts and Aphorisms, selected from 
the Works of the Best Authors (Shakspeare and others.) 
London. 1852. 

29. The Grimaldi Shakspeare. Notes and Emendations 
on the Plays of Shakspeare, from a recently discovered 
annotated Copy, by the late Joseph Grimaldi, Esq., Co- 
median. 8vo. 1853, 

30. The Midsummer Night, or Shakspeare and the 
Fairies, from the German of Ludwig Tieck. Translated 
by Mary C. Rumsey. 12mo. Privately printed by 8. 
W. Singer. 1854. 

31. Othello’s Character, by McGregor. London, Smith 

Elder. 

32. Shakspeare’s Scholar; being Tlistorical and Criti- 
cal Studies of his Text, Characters, and Commentators, 
with an examination of Mr. Collier's Folio of 1632, by 
Richard Grant White, Am. 8vo. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. London, Triibner & Co, 1854. 

33. Shakspeare’s Tableaux. 8vo. London, 
1854. 

34. Time and Truth reconciling to Shakspeare. 
don, Kent. 1854. 


New 


Jerrard, 


Lon- 


Mead. 
86. Seven Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton, by the 


35. Shakspearian Claracter Cards. 1855, 
late S. T. Coleridge. A List of all the MS. Emendations 
in Mr, Collier’s Folio, 1632; and an introductory Preface 
by J. Payne Collier, Esq. &vo. London, Chapman & 
liall. 1806. 

37. Remarks on the Differences in Shakspeare’s Versifi- 
cation in different Periods of his Life, and on the like 
Points of Difference in Poetry generally, by Chas, Ba- 
thurst, Esq. Feap. 8vo. London, J. W. Parker & Son, 
1857. 

38. The English of Shakspeare, illustrated in a Philo- 
logical Commentary on his Julius Cesar, by George L, 
Craik. Feap. 8vo. London, Chapman & Hall. 1857, 

39. Shakspeare’s Poems, with a Memoir, by Rey. 
Alex. Dyce. 12mo. New edition. London, Bell & Daldy, 
1857. 

40, Catalogue of Rare and Curious Books, illustrative 
of the English Drama, and Early English Literature, 
The property of a well-known Shakspearian Commenta- 
tor. Sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, Mth June, 
1858. (This catalogue contains the autograph which 
was bought for the British Museum.) 

11. Shakspeare fresh chiselled on Stone, by J. V. Bar- 
rett. Sq. 16mo. London, Dean & Son. 1808. 

42. The Sonnets of William Shakspeare, rearranged 
and divided into Four Parts, with an Introduction and 
Notes. Post 8vo. London, J. R. Smith. 1859, 

43. The Psychology of Shakspeare, by J. C. Buckaill, 
M.D., Editor of the Journal of Mental Science, Xe. 8vo. 
London, Longman, 1859. 

44. Shakspeare’s Medical Knowledge, by J. C. Buck- 
nill, M.D. (Nearly ready.) 

45. Ballad of the Northern Lord; founded on the Story 
of the Merchant of Venice. 4to. Coventry. No date. 

46. Nares’s Glossary, illustrating English Authors, par- 
ticularly Shakspeare. New edition by Halliwell & 
Wright. 2 vols. 8vo. London, J. R. Smith. 1859. 

47. The Poetical Works of William Shakspeare; with 
Memoirs, Critical Dissertations, and Explanatory Notes, 
by the Rev. George Gilfillan. 8vo. Edinburgh, James 
Nichol. 1856. 

18. The Poems of William Shakspeare. Edited by 
Robert Bell. Feap. 8vo. London, J. W. Parker & Son. 
1855. 

49, The Shakspeare Novels : — 

Shakspeare and his Friends. 3 vols. small 8vo. 1838. 
The Youth of Shakspeare. 3 vols. ditto. 183% 
The Secret Passion. 3 vols. ditto, 1844. 
Anne Hathway or Shak- 

ditto. 1845. 


speare in Love, by > 3 vols. 


Emma Severn. 
Allow me to suggest the reprinting of the 
“ Shakspeariana " from your 1* Series, as a com- 
panion-volume to your Choice Notes from “ N.§ 
Q.,” “ History,” and “ Folk-lore.” 
Wm. Warpraw Rew. 
Peckham Rye. 


FER-BOOK OF SERJEANT SIR JOHN CHESSHYRE. 


Asa“ Note” the following extracts from the 
Feebook of Serjeant Sir John Chesshyre may not 
be out of place in “ N. & Q.” 

I should premise that Sir John was born 11th 
November, 1662, and being at the Bar, was made 
Serjeant-at-law 8th June, 1705; Queen's Ser- 
! jeant 27th November, 1711; King’s Serjeant 5th 
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January, 1714; and King’s Ist Serjeant 30th 
January, 1726. He died in 1738, aged 76. 

The feebook commences Michaelmas term, 1719. 
The names of nearly all the causes and cases are 
stated throughout, with the dates : — 

ad 
“Total fees Michis 1719 to Michis 1720 - 8805 13 0 


1720 to 1721 - 3669 100 

Average for the 1721 to 1722 - S464 18 6 
§ yrs. £3241 per 1722 to 1723 - 3392 56 
ann. 1723 to 1724 - 2868 199 
1724 to 1725 - 2246 15 0 


“Note. This Michis Term (1725) I reduced my bis- 
ness and ceased to go into other Courts as formerly, and 
confined my attendance on the } 
Comon Pleas, contenting to amuse myselfe wt" Less* 
bisness and small* gayne, being in Nov. 1725 of the age 
of 63.” 


« Total fees Michiis 1725to Michaés 1726 - 1148 15 6 


726 to 1727 - 1645 11 0 

Average for the 1727 to 1728 - 13938 96 
6 yrs., £1520 per 1728 to 1729 - 1465 8 0 
ann. 1729 to 1730 - 1204 17 6 
1730 to 7St - 1006 16 


“Saty 10 Nov. I was det* from West® by an intlama- 
con in y* left eye, & returned not ag", nor was out untill 
6 Dec". 1731 to my Chamb™. 

From this time to the 26th April following, 
the fees were very trifling in amount. 

“26 Ap! 1752. First day of Easter Term. Acq? Judges 
y'I found it time to quit attendance at Westm’, and I 
told Mr. Att. & Sollr. gen. I w4 reckon myselfe obliged 
to att‘ the King’s bisness as occicon & I sh' be thot or 
found able. All coinended my resolution.” 

After this date, and down to November, 1733, 
Sir John appears to have attended Court but 
seldom, and between November 1733 and 22nd 
March, 1736-7, his fees were for opinions only. 

Sir John Chesshyre kept a particular account 
of his expenditure. Some of the entries in his 
disbursement book are curious for their minute- 
ness as well as character. The last entry is under 
date of 15 April, 1738, in which year, as before 
stated, he died. 

The clerk's fees in 1717-18 (the only years in 
which they are mentioned), were on a fee of 4 
guinea 3d., 1 guinea 6d., and 2 guineas Is., very 
different from the clerk's fees at the present time. 

I may add that among Sir John Chesshyre’s 
papers and correspondence I found several letters 
of Chesterfield (the Chesterfield), who had bor- 
rowel 20,0007. of the serjeant. Rorr. Corr. 


AMERICANS WHO HAVE BEEN MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


The Royal Society was established at London 
by King Charles II. in the year 1662. The fol- 
lowing Americans have at different times been 
lected Fellows of the Society : — 

Cotton Mather, Paul Dudley, John Winthrop, 


tisness of ye Court of 


at Harvard College in 1745. 


Benjamin Franklin, James Bowdoin, John Leve- 
rett, and Nathaniel Bowditch of Massachusetts. 

John Winthrop, Fitz-John Winthrop, and Da- 
vid Humphreys of Connecticut. 

James Morgan and David Rittenhouse of Penn- 
sylvania. 

William Byrd and Silas Taylor of Virginia. 

David Hosack of New York. 

John Winthrop, in the above list, was the son 
of Governor Winthrop. He arrived in Boston 
from England in October, 1635; was several 
years Governor of Connecticut. Died at Boston, 
April 5th, 1676, in his 71st year. 

Fitz-John Winthrop, Governor of Connecticut, 
was born in Ipswich, Massachusetts, 1638. Died 
at Boston, November 27th, 1707, aged 69. 

John Winthrop was son of Adam Winthrop; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1732; was Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
He died, May 3rd, 1779, in his 65th year. 

John Leverett was grandson of Governor Le- 
verett; graduated at Harvard College in 1680; 
was afterwards its president. He died May 3rd, 
1724. 

Cotton Mather, well-known as the author of 
the Magnalia, was son of Dr. Increase Mather, 
and born in Boston, Feb. 12th, 1663, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1678. Died at Boston, 
Feb. 13th, 1728, aged 65 years. His publications 
amounted to 382, besides several large works left 
prepared for the press. 

Paul Dudley, Chief Justice of Massachusetts, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1690. Died at 
Roxbury, Jan. 21, 1751. 

David Rittenhouse was born in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, April 8th, 1732. Died June 26th, 
1796, in his 65th year. 

James Bowdoin, Governor of Massachusetts, 
was born in Boston, Aug. 18th, 1727 ; graduated 
Died Nov. 6th, 
1790, in his 64th year. 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, Jan. 
17th, 1706. Died April 17, 1790, aged 84. 

Having recently met with the above list in an 
old American publication, might I ask if any one 
of your correspondents would oblige by making 
it complete, to the present time? 

Winturopr. 

Malta, 


Hinor Notes. 


Bemerton Parsonage.—The following lines con- 
tain such an excellent and charitable sentiment 
for all, whether clergy or laity, to whom they 
might apply, and are in themselves so quaint and 
expressive, that space may perhaps be given for 
two distinct versions; one from Fuller's Holy and 
Profane State, the other from Walton’s Life of 
George Herbert. Possibly they are of a date 
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anterior to either; but it may be observed that, 
according to Walton, Herbert repaired his house 
at Bemerton in the thirty-sixth year of his age, 
which would give the date 1630, and that Fuller 
published his Holy and Profane State in the year 
1642. 

Fuller writes in his character of the Faithful 
Minister : — 
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“A clergyman who built his house from the ground | 


wrote on it this counsel to his successor, — 


*If thou dost find 
An house built to thy mind, 
Without thy cost, 
Serve thou the more 
Gop and the poor: 
My labour is not lost. 


Walton, after noticing that George Herbert 


S. VIL. Juxx 18, "59, 


Massachusetts Historical Society. —I send the 
following extract from The Historical Magazine, 
§e. vol. iii. p. 144. New York, May, 1859: — 


“ Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, April 14th 
(1859). The Annual Meeting, the President Hon. Ro- 
bert C, Winthrop, in the chair. 

“The President read a communication from Williag 
H. Gardiner, Esq., the executor of the estate of the late 
Mr. Prescott, containing an extract from his will, jp 
which he bequeaths to the Historical Society the sword 
of his grandfather, Gen. William Prescott, which he wore 
when in command of the American troops at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. It will be recollected that the swords of 
Gen. Prescott, and of Capt. Lindzee of the Royal Navy 
of Great Britain, the grandfather of Mr. Prescott’s wife, 


; had been for many vears suspended crosswise in Mr, 
| Prescott’s library; the one used in fighting for American 
, liberty, and the other at the same time employed in be- 


rebuilt “the greatest part of the Parsonage , 


House" at his own charge, adds, that he caused 
these verses to be written upon, or engraven on, 
the mantel of the chimney in his hall: — 
“To my Successor. 
“If thou chance for to find 
A new house to thy mind, 
And built without thy cost; 
Be good to the poor, 
As Gop gives thee store, 
And then my labor’s not lost.” 


half of the British Crown. Capt. Lindzee’s sword Mr, 
Prescott bequeathed to his wife, but Mr. Gardiner in his 
communication stated that he was authorised by Mrs, 
Prescott to present that also to the society. It was voted 
that they be suspended in the society's room in a position 
similar to that they occupied in Mr. Prescott’s library, 
and that a suitable inscription be placed upon them.” 
Bera‘ er-Apine. 


Robert Mercator.— The following is from a fly- 
leaf at the commencement of Sermons sur divers 
Textes de l Ecriture Sainte par feu Mr. P, Butini, 


| Ministre du s. e. et Geneve, 1708: — 


I confess a preference fur Fuller's version. The | 


“various readings” almost equal those of some 
favourite hymns, which is saying a great deal. 
Francis Trencu. 
Islip. 


* A Full Coach. — 


“She (Queen Christina) took him (Whitelocke) into 
her coach, where was the ‘ Belle Contesse,’ the Countess 
Gabriel Oxenstiern, Prince Adolphus, Piementelle, Monte- 
cuculi, Tolt, and Whitelocke.”” — Whitelocke’s Swedish 
Embassy, vol. ii. p. 16. 

Francis TRENcH. 

Islip. 


Lord Bolingbroke. —The following extract is 
from the letter of a gentleman, then travelling on 
the Continent, to an old fellow collegian in Eng- 
land. I never remember to have noticed any 
allusion to Lord Bolingbroke's residence at Sens. 

*The only place we read of, is the Chateau de la 
Source, near Orleans. Moreover, I am not aware 
that he had any aunt the abbess of a convent. 

* Sens, 21 Jan. 1786. 

“ T had almost forgot to mention a circumstance which, 
perhaps, may interest you as an Englishman, and an ad- 
mirer of great men; which is, that this was the residence 
of my Lord Bolingbroke during part of his exile, but 
which I was not acquainted with till the other day. His 
aunt was then Abbess of the Convent of St. Antoine, a 
short distance from the town; and he inhabited a small 
house in the Court of the Convent, a little detached from 
the principal building. It was, probably, in this retire- 


ment that his literary leisure produced to the world some 


L. (1.) 


of his best works,” 


“ Robert Mercator Dved at Salttleethaven, in the Pa- 
rish of Skidbrook, in Lincolnshire, on y* 21*t Day of feb. 


| 1723, about a quarter past six o’clock in the Evening, in 


the 224 year of his age; he was buried in Skidbrook 
Church on the 24 of feb.” 

And above : — 

“ E Libris Roberti Mercatoris, 
E Collegio Christi Alumni, 
1722.” 

At the back of the title: — 

* David Mercator, his Book, given him by his Loving 
Father, Daniel Mercator, in the year 1728.” _ 

P. R. 


Handel in Bristol. — The following article ap- 
peared recently in the pages of The Bristol Times 
and Felix Farley's Journal. As so many anec- 
dotes, in relation to the life of this great composer, 
have lately appeared in the “ N. & Q.,” this may 
be worth adding to the number. It was commu- 
nicated to that newspaper shortly after a concert 
had taken place in that city in commemoration of 
the centenary of the birth of Handel, the pro- 
ceeds of which were given towards the restoration 
of that ancient and noble church, Saint Mary 
Redcliff. 

“ Handel Commemoration Concert. 

« The late Mr. Pearsall has stated, in his Essay on Ma- 

drigal Writing, that an old lady, who lived in College 


| Green, had told him that she distinctly remembered 


being at a Concert given at the Assembly Rooms m 
Prince’s Street, when Handel presided at the organ. 
There can be no doubt, we believe, that the great com- 
poser was for a short time a sojourner in this city, am 
there are some who go as far as to say — but we expect 
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without any exact ground for the assertion — that he was 
for a little while organist of St. Mary Redcliff. This is 
not at all probable ; for Handel’s celebrity was too great at 
any time during his residence in this kingdom to allow 
him to accept the post of organist in a parish church. 
We suspect he visited Bristol on his way to Ireland, or 
perhaps returning from it, as we know he first produced 
the Messiah in Dublin, having determined to give the 
Irish metropolis the benefit of that genius, which was not 
at first so promptly recognised in the English capital. 
The importance of our city, and the society at the Hot- 
wells may have tempted him to prolong his stay for a 
few months — during which time it was only natural he 
might have tried most of the organs here, as in that day 
there were some very fine instruments in the Bristol 
churches. But, however this may be, Bristol can claim 
the honour of at least having had him as a visitor; and 
this fact on Wednesday last furnished grounds quite suf- 
ficient for at once paying a tribute to his genius, and 
making the occasion subservient to a good and appro- 
priate purpose, viz.— providing funds for restoring a 
portion of that glorious old parish church, St. Mary Red- 
diff, which presents so rich and varied and harmonious a 
whole. Indeed, the idea of turning the Handel centenary 
to so interesting an account, entitles those who originated 
it to much credit, and merited a more successful pecu- 


niary result than from the state of the concert-room in | 


the morning we can venture to hope for. The evening 
oratorio, however, was well attended, a large and fashion- 
able audience having nearly filled the saloon of the Vic- 


toria Rooms.” 
J. M. G. 


Queries. 
CROMWELL’S HEAD. 


The following story is extracted from the Paris 
correspondence of the New York Express :— 

“Before leaving England I had an opportunity of see- 
ing a great curiosity, a relic of antiquity, which few Eng- 
lishmen have seen. You will be surprised, and perhaps 
incredulous, when 1 say I have seen the head of Oliver 
Cromwell — not the mere skull, but the head entire, and 
ina remarkable state of preservation. Its history is au- 
thentic, and there is verbal and historical evidence to 
place the thing beyond cavil. Cromwell died at Hamp- 
ton Court in 1658, giving the strongest evidence of his 
earnest religious convictions, and of his sincerity as a 
Christian. After an imposing funeral pageant, the body 
having been embalmed, he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. On the restoration of the Stuarts, he was taken 
up and hung in Tyburn. Afterward his head was cut off, 
apike driven up through the neck and skull and exposed 
on Westminster Hall. It remained there a long while, 
until, by some violence, the pike was broken and the head 
thrown down. It was picked up by a soldier and con- 
cealed, and afterward conveyed to some friend, who kept 
itearefully for years. Through a succession of families, 
which can easily be traced, it has come into the posses- 
sion of the daughter of Hon. Mr. Wilkinson, ex-member 
of Parliament from Buckingham and Bromley. It was at 
the residence of this gentleman that I saw the head, and 
his daughter, a lady of fine manners and great culture, 
exhibited it to Rev. Mr. Verrill, the Pastor of the Brom- 
ley Dissenting Chapel, and myself. 

“This head of Cromwell is almost entire. The flesh is 
black and sunken, but the features are nearly perfect, the 
hair still remaining, and even the large wart over one of 
the eyes— such being a distinctive mark on his face— 
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is yet perfectly visible. The pike which was thrust 
through the neck still remains, the upper part of iron, 
nearly rusted off, and the lower wooden portion in splin- 
ters, showing that it was broken by some act of violence. 
It is known historically that Cromwell was embalmed, 
and no person thus cared for was ever publicly gibbeted, 
except this illustrious man. In addition to the most au- 
thenticrecords concerning the head possessed by the family, 
and which I have found sustained by historical works 
and even an old manuscript in the British Museum, Mr. 
Flaxman, the distinguished sculptor, once gave it as his 
opinion that this was none other than the head of Oliver 
Cromwell. Yet its existence seems almost unknown in 
England, and only a few years ago a discussion in some 
of the public journals, which I have seen, alternately 
denied and advocated it. Such a rumour was in circula- 
tion, and as no one had then seen the head, it having been 
kept concealed, none could speak by authority. Re- 
cently the motive for concealment has passed away, and 
permission to see it was carefully granted. It is a curious 
keepsake for a lady, but it is carefully preserved under 
lock and key in a box of great antiquity, wrapped in a 
number of costly envelopes; and when it is raised from 
its hiding-place, and held in one’s hand, what a world of 
thought is suggested! ” 


I would like to know whether there is any 
foundation for the story.* Meracom. 
Roxbury, U. 


Minor Queries. 


Patrick Hannay.—I shall be glad of any in- 
formation respecting the life and writings of Pa- 
trick Hannay, M.A., author of A Happy Husband, 
whose Poems, with a curious portrait, were pub- 
lished in 1622, and are now rare and costly. Of 


| course, Iam familiar with what is said of him or 


his connexions, in Chalmers’s Caledonia (vol. iii. 
389.) ; Nisbet's Heraldry ; Murray's Literary His- 
tory of Galloway ; The Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, art. Wigrownsnire; Sir Bernard Burke's 
Gentry and Seats; Ellis's Specimens; Beloe’s 
Anecdotes of Literature; and Lowndes. I have 
also seen a copy of his Poems (which are not to be 
found in the British Museum) in the —s of 
Major Rainsford Hannay, of Kirkdale, in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, N. B. James Hannay. 
Canonbury, London. 


Alan, Son of Henry, Count of Brittany. —I wish 
to find out who Alan, son of Henry above named, 
was? He was the founder, in 1202, of the alien 
priory of Premonstratensian Canons at West 
Ravendale. P. R. 


Marks on Pewter. — Will some one oblige me 
by explaining the marks on pewter? Nearly all 
the old vessels of that material, that I have seen, 


[* This article appears to be founded in a great mea- 
sure on what has been written upon the subject in “ N. 
& Q.,” 1* S. v. xi. and xii. Can any of our readers refer 
us to the curious history of the skull said to be Crom- 
well’s, which appeared in The Atheneum a few years 
since? -- Ep. “N. & Q.”) 
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have stamps on them somewhat similar to those 
on silver, but differing so far that Mr. Morgan's 
assay office table, and the articles on plate marks 
in the Art Journal, give no help in interpreting 
them. 

I possess among others pieces marked thus : — 

Ist piece. X crowned. A circle enclosing a 
unicorn’s head, beneath which, on a scroll in Ro- 
man capitals, is inseribed, superfine London. On 
another part of the vessel, four marks similar to 
hall marks. A lion rampant. 
crowned. Britannia. H, black-letter. 

2nd piece. Two circles: Ist, enclosing what 
seems to be an archer, shooting to the left of the 
spectator ; 2nd, an heraldic rose in a wreath. In 
another part, four apparent hall marks. R, I, 
Roman capitals. An anchor. A spread-eagle. 
Obliterated. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Sir William Weston.—In the vaults of St. 
James’s church, Clerkenwell, against the north 
wall, in an upright posture, is a once recumbent 
efligy of Sir William Weston, the last grand prior 
of St. John’s: he is represented by an emaciated 
figure, swathed in a sheet. This figure is griev- 
ously mutilated, and the features of the face are 
almost obliterated. It was taken from the lower 
part of his splendid monument, which, at the de- 
molition of the old church of St. James's in 1788, 
was purchased by the Rev. Sir George Booth, and 
conveyed to Burghley, co. Lincoln.[?] Does it 
still remain there f W. J. Pinks. 
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solemn and polished injustice.” 


S. VIL. June 18, 


How fur back 
does this phrase go? Dryden uses it in his Pre. 
face to the Religio Laici, 1682 : “ To their ignor. 
ance all things are wit which are abusive; but if 


| Church and State were made the theme, then the 
| doctoral degree of wit was to be taken at Billings. 


A leopard’s head | 


Military Funerals. —Will anyone kindly give | 
me information, or tell me where it is to be ob- | 


tained, respecting the origin of the procession, 
firing over the grave, &c., at military funerals ? 
A. C. Lomax. 
Lichfield, 
Childe Childers. — “Childe Waters” and 
“ Childe Childers” are the two instances of em- 


ployment of the epithet given by Byron in his 


reface to Childe Harold. “Childe Waters” is 
in every Collection of Old Ballads; but where 
will one find “ Childe Childers ? ” Ignoro. 


Fraternisation: Billingsgate: Simious, §c.— 
Sydney Smith, in his “Essay on the Catholic 
Question,” in the Edinburgh Review (1827), uses 
the expression: “ England has fully as much to 
fear from Irish fraternisation with America as with 
France.” Is not this an early instance of the use 
of this word? And was it not first introduced at 
the French Revolution ? 

In his “ Essay on Counsel for Prisoners” (Ed. 
Rev., 1826), he writes : “If battles with the Judge, 
and battles among the Counsel, are the best me- 
thod, as they certainly are, of getting at the truth, 
better tolerate this philosophical Billingsgate, than 
persevere, because the life of a man is at stake in 


gate.” Can you refer me to any earlier instances? 

Sydney Smith uses, in these Essays from Edin, 
Rev., the contemptuous expressions, “ anserous” 
and “ simious.” Are not these of his own coinage? 
And does he follow any authority when he says 
of a writer: “ He is never nimious ; there is no- 
thing in excess ?” 

I am unable to refer to either Richardson or 
Johnson. Acug, 


“ The Contrast” (2™ S. vii, 258.) — Can any. 
one refer me to a library where I can see this 
book ? It is not in the British Museum. 

N. H.R. 


The Tracts for the Times. — Will you or any 
of your readers oblige me with the exact dates of 
the issue of the above publications, as well as with 
the names of the respective authors of the same? 

Barcersuon, 

Broadchalke, near Salisbury. 


The Sign of the Crow and Horseshoe. — What 
is the meaning of this sign? Does it rest upon 
some legend, or is it a corruption of some old 
sign, which in its original form had an obvious 
meaning? Is itcommonin England? F. P.Q. 


Vallancey’s “ Military Survey of Ireland.” — 
Where is the original MS. of General Vallancey's 
Military Survey of Ireland deposited ? and has it 
appeared in print, in whole or in part? Iam 
aware that it has not appeared in a separate form; 
but it may have been printed in some one or other 
of our many periodicals or public papers. 

ABHBA. 

The Minstrels’ Gallery, Exeter Cathedral. —In 
Exeter Cathedral, on the north side of the nave, 
in the central bay, and immediately below the 
clerestory, is a projecting gallery, in the front of 
which are twelve niches, each containing the 
figure of an angel with a musical instrument. It 
is known as “The Minstrels’ Gallery,” and no 
doubt served for the accommodation of musicians 
on the higher festivals. : 

No other example occurs in England. I wish 
to ask whether any similar galleries are known to 
exist on the Continent; and if so, in what churches 
or cathedrals ? R. J. K. 


Chamberlain Family.— Edmond Wyndham (son 
of Sir John Wyndham of Melton Constable, and 
father of Sir Hugh, of Pillesden Court, Bart), 
is said by Burke to have married, circa 1600, 
Mary, daughter and coheir of Richard Chamber- 
lain of London. Collinson (Hist. of Somerset) 
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calls the lady a daughter of Sir Thomas Chamber- 
jain. Can you or any correspondent decide the 
question for me ? C. J. Roprnson. 

Query. — What was the object of the following, 
a printed copy (apparently a fragment of a pretty 
thick 8vo., as it is paged 225.) of S. D. N. Gre- 
gorii Pape XIII. Coustitutio de Nova Instituti 
Societatis Jesu Confirmatione, &c.?* The curious 
part is the end: — 

“Anno a Nativitate Domini M.pLXXxXx1uL, indictione 
duodecima, die vero Lune decima sexta Mensis Julii; pon- 
tificatus sanctissimi in Xto Patris et D. N. D. Greg. Divina 
providentia Papw XIIL, anno xiii. Retroscripte litters 
apostolic aflixa, lectie, et publicate fuerunt, et per ali- 
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British Anthropophagi.—Yn a curious work * 
by Francesco Sansovino, entitled Le Antichita di 
Beroso Caldeo Sacerdote, &c., published at Venice 
in 1583, I find these words : — 

“ Et San Hieronimo Scriue, che gli Scozzesi rsauano in 
cibola carne dell’ huomo nel suo tempo. * Quid (dice egli) 
de cxteris nationibus, cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia 
viderim Scottos, gentem Brittanicam, humanis vesci carni-« 
bus?°” 


Perhaps some of your readers can point out 


' the whereabouts of the passage in Jerome, and 


quod temporis spatium dimisse in Valvis Basilicarum | 


Principis Apostolorum de Urbe et Sancti Jo. Lateran., 


necnon Cancellaria Apostolica, et aciei campi Flor, per | 


nos Joh. Freril et Nic. Tagliettam Sanctiss. D. Nostri 
Pape cursores. Roma. In Collegio ejusdem Societatis. 
A. D. M.D.LXXXUIT, cum facultate Superiorum.” 
Then follows in writing the signature, — 
“ Jacobus Ximenez, Secret’y.” 
(Sigillum prxpositi Soc. Jes.) 
Why was this copy signed and sealed ? 


Cc. J. 


Halls of Greatford. — Will any of your corre- 


spondents have the kindness to inform me — Ist. 
Who was the founder of Greatford Hall near 
Stamford, Lincolnshire? 2nd. Who is the pre- 
sent representative of the Halls of Greatford 
Hall ? S. H. 


Sale of Villeins. —Dr. Vaughan, in his Life of 
Wycliffe, states (2nd ed. vol. i. p. 207.) that to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century the sale 
of native villeins to foreigners was not altogether 
unknown. He says in a note to the Ist edition 
that he mislaid his authority for the statement. 
Ashe has not given it subsequently, can you or 
any of your readers supply it? The matter is of 
great historical importance. 

. B. K. 

William Oldys.—TI shall be glad to learn whe- 
ther Mr. Cuartes Bricer has relinquished his 
intention of publishing the autobiography of Wil- 
liam Oldys, an interesting extract from which he 
communicated seven years ago to “N. & Q.” 
(1* S. v. 529.) Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

“ Christianity and its Counterfeits." — Who are 
the publishers of Christianity and its Counterfeits : 
@ Word for Jesus, by the Followers of Jesus, 3 


explain his accusation of eating human flesh, here 
brought against the Scots. The words above 
quoted are in a note of Sansovino’s (fol. 2. b.) 

B. H. C. 


Russell. — One of the younger brothers of Lord 
William Russell (who was beheaded in 1683) 
served in America somewhere about the time of 
his brother's death. Which of the brothers was 
he, and what are the best sources of information 
respecting the Bedford family ? f » Me Es 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


The Holy Thistle-—While walking in the garden 
of a bricklayer in this town the other day, my at- 
tention was directed to the variegated thistle, 
which my friend at once told me was famed for 
being made into an ointment —a_never-failing 
remedy for any wound or sore; adding that a 
tradesman had told him the Virgin Mary once 
shed her milk on a thistle of that sort, since which 
time the plant had been marked with white stripes. 
Is such a belief at all general, or is it confined to 
Hampshire ? J.W.B. 

Odiham, Hants. 

{ That this tradition respecting the Blessed Virgin and 
the milk-thistle is by no means limited to Odiham or 
Hampshire, is sufficiently proved by the following pas- 
sage from Loudon: —*“ Curduus Marianus, the Milk- 
thistle, derived its name from the Virgin Mary, some of 
whose milk is said to have fallen upon the leaves of the 
plant, and changed them to white.” (2xcyc. of Plants, 
1855, p. 681.) That the tradition is of no modern date, 
may be inferred from the various names which we find 
given to the plant in question by early botanists. Thus, 
1, with reference to the Virgin, it was “Our Ladies 
thistle,” “ Carduus Mariw,” “ C. Marianus,” “ C. Sancte 
Marie ;” Ital. “ Cardo di Santa Maria;” Fr. “ Chardon 
Nostre Dame,” and “Chardon Marie; Ger. “ Marien 
Distel ” and “ Frauen D.;” Du. “ Onser Vrowen distel.” 
Then, 2, with reference to its /eaves, “ wherein are many 
lines and strakes of a miikie white colour,” it was the 
“ Carduus lacteus, or the stript [striped] milkie thistle,” 


| and, more short, the “ Milk-thistle.” 


vols.? Any other information with regard to this , 


work will greatly oblige H. G. 
Edinburgh. 


[* Our correspondent has a fragment of the following | 


work: Littere Apostolice, Quibus Institutio, Confirmatio. 
Et varia Privilegia continentur Societatis Jesu, Cum Fa- 
cultate Superiorum, M.pc.xu. 8vo.—Eb. ] 


With regard to the healing virtues attributed by our 
friend the Odiham bricklayer to this plant, we apprehend 
a little of that confusion which, as we recently had occa- 
sion to suggest (p. 457.), is so incidental to the earlier 

* Including some remarkable literary forgeries as pro- 
fessed relics of ancient writers. 

[+ Consult Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, 
by J. H. Witten, 2 vols. 8vo. 1835. — Ep. | 
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annals of botany. We find in old English writers no ac- 
count of a power to heal wounds or sores, in any ointment 
prepared from the mi/k-thistle. But we do find another, 
and totally distinct plant, the “ Carduus benedictus,” or 
« Blessed thistle ” (not with milk-white leaves), of which 
great things are reported — especially as “an vnguent,” 
for “ stubburne and rebellious vlcers.” (Gerard, p. 1009.) 
“ The blessed thistle,” says Loudon, “ was so called from 
its being supposed to possess extraordinary medicinal 
powers; it was said not only to destroy worms and cure 
fevers, but also the plague, and the most putrid and stub- 


born ulcers.” This plant is the “Cnicus benedictus” of | 


Linnzeus, formerly called by the Fr. “Chardon benoist,” 
Sp. “ Cardo sancto,” Du. “ Beseegnete distel.” We have 
ourselves heard the title “ Blessed thistle” applied to the 
« Milk-thistle;” and perhaps with the name there was a 
transfer of the “ vertues.”] 


Mrs. Joane Drake.—In Lipscomb’s Hist. of 
Bucks, vol. iii. p. 153., under “ Amersham,” there 


is a long note on Mrs. Francis Drake of Sharde- | 


loes (née Tothill), and also the description of a 
pamphlet about her, entitled The Firebrand taken 
out of the Fire, written by B. Usher, D. Preston, 
M. Hooker, M. Dod, and printed by Thos. Ma- 


thews, at the sign of the Cock, St. Paul's Church- | 


yard, 1654. 
Any information respecting the above work, 


S. VIL June 18, 59, 


— 


author. See Mr. Tytler’s Life of Dr. Pitcairn jn 
| Lives of Scottish Writers. Siema, 


[On the title-page of a copy of The Assembly, now be. 
| fore us, the name of Dr. Pitcairne is inscribed in the 
| handwriting of the middle of the last century. The 

work is also attributed to this sturdy Jacobite in Cham. 
| bers’s Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen.] 


Parochial Registers, 1699. — Extract from the 
| register of Shottesbroke Church, Berks : — 


“ Rudye, the son of James Finmore, Curate of y° Parish, 
| and Thomasine his wife, was born April 14%, 1699, and 
Baptised April y* 15%, 

* Reputed not worth 6001.” 
The last line occurs constantly, both among the 
| baptisms and burials. What is the meaning of 
| it? A. 

[The entry was occasioned by the Act of the 6th & 7th 
William III. cap. 6., intituled “An Act for granting to 
His Majesty certain Rates and Duties upon Marriages, 
Births, and Burials, and upon Bachelors and Widowers, 
for the term of Five Years, for carrying on the War 
| against France with vigour.” The fee for every person 
having a real estate of 50/. per annum or upwards, or a 
personal estate of 600/. or upwards, was 20s. ; of the wife 
of such person having such estate, 10s.) 


and where also a copy of it may be seen, will be | 


most acceptable to W. T. T. Drake. 


Bray, Maidenhead. 


{Our correspondent will find some account of this 
extraordinary case in a work in the British Museum, en- 
titled Trodden Down Strength, by the?God of Strength, or 
Mrs. Drake Revived, shewing her strange and rare case, 
great and many uncouth afflictions, for tenne yeares to- 
gether, with the strange and wonderfull manner how the 
Lord revealed himselfe unto her, a few dayes before her 
death. Related by her sometime unworthy Friend, Harr 
12mo. 1647.) 


Hope in Death.—In Miihlbach’s Berlin und 
Sans Souci, vol. iv. p. 98., occur the following 
lines : — 

“Als du bei der Geburt emporschlugst deine Blicke, 

Da lachelt jeder dir, und du, mein Sohn, du weintest; 

Ach! lebe nun so gut, dass wenn dein Aug’ einst bricht, 

Dann jeder weint und klagt, und man dich liicheln 

sieht.” 


They are accompanied by a French translation, | 


but I think I remember reading some lines very 
like these, said to have been improvised by Shak- 
speare when supping at the house of an English 
nobleman. Jf this be so, I would gladly learn 
where I can find the original. A. B. 

[Is not our correspondent thinking of Sir William 
Jones’s well-known translation from the Persian? — 
“On mother’s knee a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou laid’st while all around thee smiled. 

So live, that sinking to thy last long sleep, 

Thou then mayst smile, while all around thee weep.” ] 


“ The Assembly.” —Who is the author of The 
Assembly, a comedy, 12mo., 1722? The author- 
ship is attributed to Dr. Pitcairn, but it would 
seem to have been the work of more than one 


Replies. 
THE PIEPOWDER COURT: BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, 
S. vii, 217, 283.) 

The book kept by the Piepowder Court at 
Bartholomew Fair, from the year 1790 to the 
close of the fair by cessation of the Lord Mayor's 
proclamation, is now in the City Library at Guild- 
hall. It had been mislaid, and was vainly sought 
for until after the publication of my Memoirs of 
the Fair, but it has been found. 

Three printed forms were used by the Court :— 

| One, headed by the royal and the city arms placed 
side by side, gave public notice that the Court 
| was to be held, on three days of September therein 
named, “at the house known by the sign of the 
| Hand and Shears, in Cloth Fair, West Smith- 
| field,” and that all persons were “to pay their 
Stallage, Siccage, Customs, Tolls, and Duties at 
the said Court, before they attempt to make any 
| exhibition or show, or otherwise vend or expose 
to sale any Goods, Wares, or Merchandizes.” 
Notice was on the same paper given to freemen, 
that they would be required to produce copies of 
their freedom on taking out their licences. This 
| notice, dated on some day in August, and printed 
| by the printer to the city, was signed by the 
| Steward. 

The business to which this notice referred was 
done with help from the two other printed forms, 
each headed by the royal arms and initials, with 

= style and title of the Court, which was as fol- 
ows : — 
| “Court or Prerowper, held within the Liberty and 
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Precinct of Great St. Bartholomew, West Smithfield, Lon- 
don, during the time of the Fair and Market called Bar- 
tholomew Fair, holden within the said Liberty and Pre- 
cinct, and in West Smithfield aforesaid,” 


One is to this effect : — 
“It is Ordered that 


be allowed to have a —— 
in the Fair and Market aforesaid. 


“ By the Court. 

“ To the Officers of ) 

the suid Court. J 

“ Srewarp of the said Court.” 

The other, with the same subscription, is to this 
effect : — 

«It is Ordered that 

show cause to this Court immediately why 


in the Fair and Market aforesaid, without taking out a 
Licence from this Court for that purpose. In default of 
his Attendance, the Officers of this Court are commanded 
to remove the —— 


from and out of the said Fair.” 


The form of proclamation to which the original 
long form used by the City had been abbreviated, 
corresponds with that used by Lady Holland’s 
Mob at midnight before the day of the Lord 
Mayor's proclamation. I find a difference only 
in two words, which are obviously the inaccura- 
cies of a copyist : “strictly” for “ straitly ;” “the 
disturbance” for “ disturbance.” | 

The tolls of the fair were : fourpence for every | 
cart or waggon, dray with shod-wheels, or coach | 
with goods ; fourpence for every ram or bull, or 
score of sheep; twopence for every unshod dray ; 
twopence a head for cattle ;-one penny for hogs 
or calves; twopence for every horse-burthen or | 
bundle; one penny for every fvot-burthen or 
bundle. 

These were the fees of the fair : — 

“ For every shew under the Master of the Revels, 3s. 4d., | 
whereof the Judges have 2s. and the Clerk of the Papers 
ls. 4d. If under the Great Seal, 6s. 8d., whereof the 
Judges have 4s., and the Clerk of the Papers the rest. If 
a foreigner, he is to pay double for his licence.” 


There were a good many fees connected with 
the legal action of the Court, which varied in 
amount between four shillings and fourpence. 
Thus it is, “ for finding a Prisoner guilty, 4d. due | 
to the Gaoler ; but for turning the key on him, | 
3s. 4d.” But the person who received most pro- | 
fit from fees was the Clerk of the Papers. 

The weather at Bartholomew Fair time, is to be 
found chronicled among the records of its Pie- 
powder Court, from the year 1790 to the year 
1813, both inclusive, with accidental omission of a 
note of it for the three days of the year 1806, and 
for one day in each of the years 1792 and 1794. 
From this chronicle we may infer that no fairs 
could have been held, under the English climate, 
at a more propitious season than this in West | 
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Smithfield. In four-and-twenty years there is a 
record of but one wet day for the fairgoers, and 
even on that day there were gleams of sunshine 
in the morning. Of the other sixty-six days 
noted for us, only five were showery throughout ; 
nine were showery only in the morning or the 


, afternoon, and otherwise entirely fine ; three days 


were dry, but lowering ; the other forty-nine were 
days of bright warm autumn weather, with an 
eclipse of the sun (Sept. 5, 1793,) as a gratuitous 
show on one of them. 

It is to be regretted that the chronicle was not 
continued after the year 1814 until 1833; be- 
tween which year and 1839, there are again a 
dozen entries of the weather upon fair-days. Of 
the twelve days one is wet, and all the rest are fine. 

When the book opens, at the date of 1790, the 
records are kept with elaborate care: there are 
six sergeants-at-mace ; two for the Lord Mayor, 
and two for the Giltspur Street and Poultry 
Compters, with a constable, who is a distinct in- 
dividual. In 1839, and the following years, after 
the final disappearance of the Giltspur Street 
Compter from the record, there is only one ser- 
geant-at-mace from the Mayor's Court; and of the 
two from the Poultry, one serves also as constable, 
and one as toll collector. After the year 1846, 


| there attended only one sergeant-at-mace from 


the Poultry Compter, and he also was both con- 
stable and toll collector. 

Lord Kensington’s steward was, till the City 

bought his lordship’s interest in the tolls, the sit- 
ting magistrate. ‘The associate entitled to preside 
on behalf of the City never made his appearance, 
although, in 1790, — 
“ Newman Knowlys, Esq., attended at this Court, alledg- 
ing to be Senior Counsel of the City of London, and in 
that Capacity claimed a Right of presiding at this Court ; 
but he not producing any Authority whatever from the 
Lord Mayor of the City of London for that Purpose, 
Therefore such Claim was disallowed ; and no other person 
attended as Associate at this Court. The fees to the Pie- 
powder Court, from showmen and stall keepers, were in 
that year 25/. 4s. They did not reach 30/. till the year 
1800. They rather exceeded thirty pounds in the years 
1802 and 1803. In 1805 the fees to the Court were only 
eighteen pounds twelve shillings; ninety-seven persons 
refused payment, or quitted before demand by the Col- 
lector. 

“ N.B. Many left the Fair on the Proclamation for 
shutting up the Shews, Exhibitions,” &c. 

For the seven years following 1807, there is a 
tendency to steady increase in the receipts of the 
Court for licences, which rise from thirty-one to 
thirty-seven pounds. By 1817, they have again 
fallen to about thirty pounds. In 1818, they are 
231. 16s. 8d. In 1819, they are 137. 16s. In 1820, 
the first Bartholomew Fair held under George IV., 
the receipts of the Piepowder Court were only a 
few shillings above ten pounds, and they stood at 
nearly the same level, never reaching thirteen 
pounds, and sometimes falling below ten, until, in 
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1839, there was again a sudden fall, and the re- leads to the meaning ‘ drawn out into threads,’ and no- 


ceipts were only four pounds seventeen shillings. | 
Ten pounds, eight pounds, six pounds, five pounds | 


ten, are sums that follow, and the decay is at last 
to fourteen shillings in the year 1853, which was 
the last year of the fair’s proclamation. 

Other details, founded on the Bartholomew Pie- 
powder Book, which I have yet to send you, illus- 
trate the jurisdiction of this Court. 

Henry Morey. 


SILK. 
(2™ S. vii. 456.) 

With regard to the former part of this Query, 
the readiest mode of answering it will be to take 
ach word separately, in the passage translated 
“blue and purple, and crimson, and fine linen.” 
The first of these represents the Hebrew word 
nban (t’cheleth), on which Bochart (Z/ierozoic. 


Pt. 1. bk. v. ch. 10.) has a long disquisition. He | 


says it occurs thirty times in Exodus alone, and 
several times in other parts of Scripture, and 
means “crulean, or hyacinthine, a colour like 
that of the sea or sky.” Gesenius says the ori- 
ginal meaning is “a species of muscle found in 
the Mediterranean Sea with a blue shell, from 
which cxrulean purple is made.” Luther wrongly 
translates it in Exodus, “ yellow silk” (geler 
seide), but in the passage before us geelwerck. 
The next word is 9398 (argaman), which Bo- 
chart (Zbid. ch. 11.) proves to be another species 
of marine blue of a reddish tint. In Tregelles’s 
edition of Gesenius’ Zexicon it is traced to the 
Sanscrit régaman, “ tinged with a red colour.” 
The third word is Supra (carmil), which the 
Hebrews are said to have adopted from the 
Persian kerm, Sanse. krimi, a worm, or insect, 
from which, as from the cochineal insect, if they 
be not the same, a bright crimson dye was ob- 
tained. Compare carmine, a colour obtained 
from the cochineal, and Fr. vermeil, Eng. vermi- 
lion, from vermiculus. 
The last word is #33 (butz), i.e. byssus, Gr. 
Biacos, fine linen of a bright white colour, as was 
shown by microscopic examination of some ancient 


specimens, by which the threads were proved to | 


be linen. 
It would seem therefore that silk was not the 


material intended to be understood from any of | 


the words in the passage under notice. 

With regard to the second part of the Query, I 
beg to offer the following extract from a little 
work I have been for some time back preparing : 


“SILk occurs six times in the Authorised Version, in- | 


cluding Gen. xli. 42. marg., where the text has ‘fine 


linen’ (vie), and Exod. xxv. 4., where the text has | 


‘blue’ In Ezek. xvi. 10, 13., the Heb. root 


thing more. In Prov. xxxi. 22. the word is ng (from a 
root ‘to be white’), which in most other passages where 
it occurs is rendered ‘ fine linen.’ The other instance js 
in Rev. xviii. 12., which is the only passage in which 
what we call silk can with any certainty be said to be 
intended. The Vulgate understands si/k in Esth. viii. 15, 
where our version has ‘fine linen,’ and Ezek. xvii. 16, 
where we read ‘ coral.’” 

The earliest use of the word silk given by 
Richardson is Piers Plowman, p. 148. Chaucer 
also uses it, and so does Wiclif in the passage in 
Revelation‘above referred to. It is usually de- 
rived from sericum, through the A.-S. seole. 

J. Eastwoop. 


Braunius is decidedly of opinion that there is 
no mention of silk in the Old Testament, and that 
it was unknown to the Hebrews in ancient times, 
(De Vestitu Heb. Sacerdotum, lib. i. cap. viii. § 8.) 
The only text supposed to denote that material, 
and therefore rendered silk (WD, meshi, sericum) 
| in our common version, is to be found in Ezek. 
xvi. 10.; but which, it is thought, refers more 
probably to some valuable article of female at- 
tire. ‘The marginal reading of Gen. xli. 42, 
where it is said that Pharaoh “ arrayed Joseph 
in a vesture of silk,” is considered by the best 
modern lexicographers and commentators quite 
unauthorised. 

Aristotle is the first ancient author who affords 
any evidence respecting the use of silk (Hist. 
Anim. v. c. 19.) Mr. Yates, in his profoundly 
learned fragment, entitled Teztrinum Antiquorum: 
An Account of Weaving among the Ancients (p. 
163. et seq., 8vo. edition, London, 1843), has 
analysed the meaning of the important passage 
just referred to, as well as shown how much Pliny, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Basil have borrowed 
from the great Stagirite in their respective ac- 
counts of the worm and its silken products. 

The art of weaving silk was first practised in 
China 2600 years before our era (vide Du Halde’s 
Hist. China, vol. ii. pp. 355-6. 8vo. edit. Lond. 
1736); in which country the labours of the silk- 
worm were wholly confined until the time of the 
Emperor Justinian. Long before the latter pe- 
riod, however, the Chinese had largely exported 
the raw material to Persia, Tyre, Berytus, &c, 
| where it was wrought into various forms. Doubt- 
| less the famous Coan gauze—the “ glorious” 
invention of which is attributed by Pliny (N.H. 
lib. xi, c. 26.) to Pamphile, a woman of Cos— 
| was fabricated out of silk obtained from the Seres, 
or the inhabitants beyond the Ganges (i.e. the 
| Chinese). : 

The material used by Solomon in the veil of 
the Temple (2 Chron. iii. 14.), was, as the text 
correctly defines it, “ fine linen,” composed of 


| flax, and procured, no doubt, from that land of 
primitive looms, Egypt. “ Blue, and purple, and 
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crimson” were royal colours, and used both for 
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civil and religious honour, as is evident from in- | 


numerable passages in profane as well as sacred 
history. Mr. ‘Thompson (who 
largely quoted by Wilkinson, in his Ancient 
Egyptians, iii. p. 125. 8vo. Lond. 1847), the 


According to Mr. Thompson (who is | 


colour of the linen was invariably imparted to | 


the threads previous to the cloth being made. By 
comparing Exod, xxxv. 25. with 2 Chron. iii. 14, 
the meaning of the last mentioned text will be at 
once apparent, B. 


In Genesis xli. 42. we read that “ Pharaoh took 
of his ring from his hand, and put it upon Jo- 
seph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine 
linen.” The marginal note says, “or sik.” On 
referring to the Septuagint, I find the word is 
Broclyny, i.e. made of byssus (Biccos), probably 
from the Hebrew (biitz), a fine yellowish flax, 
and the linen made from it. Herodotus (ii. 86.) 
says that the mummies were wrapped up in dys- 
sine sindon (acwSdvos Buacivns). In the passage re- 
ferred to by E. H. (2 Chron. iii. 14.) the Greek 
is, érolnoe Katamwéracua daxivOov, Kal moppipas, 
kai xoxklvov, kad Biooov, ‘The “blue and purple, | 
and crimson,” refers, I have no doubt, to the | 
byssus, which was sometimes dyed of a purple or | 
crimson colour. 

In Proverbs xxxi. 22. we read that a good wife 
“maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her cloth- | 
ing is silk and purple ;" the Greek word again 
being linen, not silk. 

I think I may safely assert that the word silk 
does not occur once in the original of the Old 
Testament. Whenever we find it in the Autho- 
rised Version, as in the above instance, and in 
Ezekiel xvi. 10. &c., it means byssus. Our trans- 
lators, doubtless, found silk a convenient word to 
express the idea of byssus, a fine silky linen. The 
only place that I have been able to find in the 
New Testament where silk is mentioned, is Rey. | 
xviii. 12., where it forms part of the merchandise | 
of Babylon : “The merchandise of gold, and silver, 
and precious stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, 
and purple, and silk,” &c. (yéuov Kai 
kal Al@ov tiufov, Kal wapyaplrov, Kai Biicoov, Kal mop- 
vpas, kal onpixod.) from the Latin Sericum 
(Seres, a people of Eastern Asia, the modern Chi- 
nese, celebrated for their silken fabrics.) Hence 
Seric, and by the usual mutation of r into J, we 
get Selic, Selik, or Silk. The Romans thought 
that silk, in its natural state, was a thin fleece 
found on trees. Virgil evidently alludes to silk in 
Georg. ii. 121.: “ Velleraque ut foliis depectant 
tenuia Seres.” 

The first ancient author who affords any, evi- 
dence respecting the use of silk is Aristotle. See 
Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Ant., vy. Sericum, 
P. 860. O. R. Crocxerr. | 

St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 
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SPELLING OF THE NAME DRYDEN. 
(2™" S. vii. 233. 301. 384. 426. 465.) 

If P. Hurcuinson will consult the copious and 
well-written Life prefixed by Mr. Robert Bell to 
his edition of the Works of the poet Dryden, he 
will find that the Canons Ashby family originally 
came from Cumberland, where they were pos- 
sessed of the estate of Staffhill in the sixteenth 
century. At that time the name was spelt Dri- 
den. Old Anthony Wood, who was intimate with 


| some members of the family, and Aubrey in his 


Lives, both spelt it Dreyden. In other places the 
name is spelt Dreydon. Mr. Bell publishes some 
letters from Madam Honour Driden, daughter of 
Sir John Drideg, the second baronet, which are 
endorsed : — 
This 
lor her highly Honoured Father, 
S' John Driden, at his lodgings 
at mt Hood his house, 
in Chancery Lane.” 
And — 
“ These 
For her highly honoured 
father, S' John Driden.” 


Mr. Bell also publishes the marriage licence of 


| the poet Dryden, which runs as follows : — 


“ Ultimo Novembris, 1663, 
“Which day appeared personally John Dri- 
den of St Clemt Danes, in the County of 
Midd’, Esq', aged about 30'Y yeeres, and a 
Batchelor, and alledged that hee intendeth 
to marry with Dame Elizabeth Howard of 
Juratus St Martin in the Fields, in the County afore- 
Hen. Smyth, said, aged about 25 yeeres, with the consent 
Jun, of her Father Thomas, Earle of Berke, not 
knowing nor believing any impediment to 
hinder the intended marriage, of the truth 
of the pr’misses he made faith and prayed 
Licence for them to bee married in the 

parish church of St Swithin’s, London, 
“Joun Driven (the poet’s autograph).” 


In the entry in the marriage register book of 
St. Swithin’s, the name of the bridegroom is spelt 
Draydon, and that of the bride Haward. P. 
Ilurcuinson must be mistaken when he states 
that Sir Henry Dryden, the present representa- 
tive of the Canons Ashby family, has no knowledge 
of any connexion between his family and that of 
the poet. Any Baronetage would inform him 
that John Dryden was the eldest son of Erasmus 
Dryden, third son of the first baronet ; and that 
Erasmus Henry, third son of the poet, succeeded 
to the title on the death of Sir Robert Dryden in 
1708. He dying, in 1710, the title devolved on 
his uncle Erasmus, brother to the poet, who died 
in 1718, and was succeeded by his grandson John, 
at whose decease the baronetcy expired. The 
estates devolved on Sir John’s niece, Elizabeth, who 
married Mr. John Turner, brother of Sir Gregory 
Page Turner. This gentleman assumed the sur- 
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name and arms of Dryden, by sign manual, on the 
16th of December, 1791, and was created a baronet 
on the 22nd of May, 1795. He was succeeded in 
1797 by his son John Edward, who was succeeded 


in 1818 by his brother, the Rev. Sir Henry Dry- | 
den, who, dying in 1837, was succeeded by his | 


son, Sir Henry Edward Leigh Dryden, the present 
representative of the family. The name of Eras- 
mus, which appears to have been handed down in 
the Dryden family, passed into the Picton Castle 


nomenclature on the marriage of Elizabeth Dry- | 


den with Sir Richard Phillipps, and is still in use 
as a family name. Joun Pavin Pruurs, 
Tlaverfordwest. 


“THE STYLE IS THE MAN HIMSELF.” 
(2"¢ S. vi. 308.) 

One of your correspondents, in excepting to the 
use of this phrase, by a writer in The London 
Times, says, “ perhaps it is worth while to correct 
this common misquotation, or rather absurd French 
perversion of a just perception, originally ex- 
pressed by Buffon. The true phrase occurs in 
Buffon's admirable Dissertation sur le Style. His 
words are, ‘le style est de l'homme,’ and not ‘le 
style c'est 'homme ;’ which has, of course, a very 
different meaning, and is, besides, absurdly false. 
How can a writer's style be himself?” &c. 

Now, in all editions of the works of Buffon 


which are accessible to me, I find the very phrase | 


which is here treated as spurious and absurd ; it 
isin the discourse pronounced by him on taking 
his seat in the French Academy in 1753. The 
5th volume of the Histoire Naturelle, 12mo. edi- 
tion, from the Imprimerie Royale, Paris, 1769 ; 
and the 10th volume of the Guvres Completes, 
12mo., from the same press in 1778, contain the 
discourse ; in both the phrase is worded “ le style 
est l'homme méme,” as it is also in the edition of 
Rapet et Com'*, Paris, 1818. Thus there is full 
warrant for ascribing it to Buffon, even if, in a 
later Dissertation sur le Style, it is varied to the 
form to which your correspondent gives the pre- 
ference. 

In favour of “le style est Thomme méme” — 
“the style is the man himself" —it may be urged 
that it is a figurative expression, not too bold, yet 
forcible enough to have made its way as an apho- 
rism in France, and to have obtained some cur- 
rency in England and America. It sums up 
tersely what Buffon says before in the discourse : 
“ Bien écrire, c'est tout-a-la-fois bien penser, bien 
sentir, et bien rendre, c'est avoir en méme temps 
de l'esprit, de l'ame, et du goiit; le style suppose 
la ré-union et l'exercice de toutes les facultés in- 
tellectuelles.” It is asked, “ How can a writer's 
style be himself?"—but is not this a little too 
like what Sheridan called “special pleading to a 
trope?” Mr. De Quincy, in his Essay on Style, 
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| commends “ as the weightiest thing he ever heard 
upon the subject,” the remark of Wordsworth, 
“that it is in the highest degree unphilosophical 
to call language or diction ‘ the dress of thought’ 
...+. he would call it the incarnation of thought.” 
“ Never,” says De Quincy, “in one word was s0 
profound a truth conveyed.” 

I should be glad to learn where the Disserta- 
tion sur le Style is to be found among the pub- 
lished works of Buffon. It is mentioned in the 
Nouvelle Biographie, article Burron, as unfinished 
at the time of his decease. The extracts in the 
note to that article seem to be from the discourse 
before the Academy ; they agree with it verbatim, 
except the variance in the phrase in question 
| from the text of the editions to which I have re- 
ferred above. 

What edition of the works of Buffon authorises 
| the substitution of “le style est de l"homme”? 
which to some may seem an obvious truism, un- 
livened by any vivacity or sententiousness in the 
expression of it. C. J.B. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


(2"¢ S. vii. 455.) 

Dryden writes : — 

“ The tree was high, 

Yet nimbly up from bough to bough he swerred;” 
and‘in the old nautical ballad alluded to by A. A. 
it is said : — 

“ He swarfed then the main-mast tree.” 

To swerve, then, and to swarf are evidently 
identical terms, and are probably the older forms 
of to swarm, in the sense of to climb, if, indeed, 
to swarm may ever correctly be applied to the 
act of a single individual. I think it cannot, 
although Todd (in voc.) seems to intimate the 
contrary, when he tells us that “ it is used in con- 
versation for climbing a tree by embracing it 
with the arms and legs.” The same authority 
defines swerve “to climb on a narrow body,” 
and he adds, “I know not whence derived.” 
| There can, however, be no doubt that swerve or 
| swarf, and swarm (?), with the meaning here as- 
| signed to them, are words which come from the 
| same root, and I would refer them, prefixing 5, 
| to the Old Norse, or Islandic, at Veria (ek Ver, 
| Varda, Varinn), ambire, cireumdare, involvere, 


| SWARMING, A WORD FOR CLIMBING, 
| 
| 
| 


circumire, amplecti. This, to my mind, is cer- 
tainly the true source of the expressions in ques- 
tion; and to Veria or Sveria, I would also assign 
our north country cognate word swey, to swing, in 
the Craven dialect to.weigh or lean upon, (Dan. 
svaie, to swing, and svete, to bend; A.-S. 
to overcome; Su-Goth. swiga; Lapp. svyam, 
| flector; Lat. vieo;) and the Icel. term itself, svig 
| or svigr, curvatura; and sveigr (Germ. zweig), 
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a branch or twig. Nor are these the only words 
jn use amongst us, which may properly be traced 
to the same ultimate original. To sveria or veria, 
for instance, through Icel. svdrdr, cxespes (Norw. 
svor; Swed. sward; A.-S. sweard, swathe, swath, 
swathu, or swethu, a footstep, way, pathy track, 
row in mown grass; Germ. schwarte, rind, bark, 
skin, outside plank or paling), I would refer our 
word swath or sward, i. e. green-sward ; and it is 
to be observed that all the terms here mentioned, 
as being referrible to the old Icelandic word above 
named, convey, more or less, the idea of encom- 
passing or wrapping about by close adherence, 
clasping fast around, confining, limiting, or pro- 
tecting; as is again the case with regard to our 
English swathe, swathel, or swaddle, i, e. swaddling- 
clothes ; and, I think, it may be shown that even 
such terms as ward (watch and ward), war (pro- 
prie defensio), and wear (vestimentum), may be 
traced to the same ancient root. But this is wan- 
dering too far away from the real object of this 
Note. Wa. Marruews. 


Cowgill. 


It is the hotourable liability of “ N. & Q.” to 
be called upon for the etymology of exactly those 
words which have the most doubtful origin, and 
in which lexicographers afford the least help. 
May not some little indulgence be claimed by 
those who attempt in your pages the solution 
of such difficulties? And if, in support of their 
suggestions, they cannot always bring citations to 
the point or other direct evidence, ought it not 
in candour to be borne in mind that it‘is the 
absence of all such evidence which makes the 
difficulty that they attempt to solve? ‘This is 
premised as a general observation. 

Your correspondent inquires respecting two 
words, swarfing and swarming, both in the sense 
of climbing. 1. With regard to the v. to swarfe, 
this is apparently equivalent to the old English 
v. to swerve, which Dryden uses in the same sense 
of climbing, as cited by Webster : — 


“Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I swerved.” 


Wright also, in his Provincial Dictionary, gives 
“swarve, to climb.” Webster is of opinion that 
swerve, in the sense of climbing, is from warp, 
and that “all may spring from the root of veer.” 
Not altogether satisfied with this solution, I would 
observe that Jamieson seems disposed to regard 
“swarfe” as merely a Scottish form of “ sur- 
face ;" — “the swarfe of the heart,” the surface 
of the heart. According to this view the expres- 
sion, he “ swarfed up” (climbed up) would simply 
mean, he “ surfaced up.” 

2. To swarm, in the sense of climbing, derives 
very little elucidation from the S. swarmian, or 
from the Ger. schwiirmen. Webster, of whom it 


may be truly said that he never blinks a difficulty, | 
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states that “ swarm” is by the common people of 
New England pronounced squirm or squurm; 
and he thinks that the word is evidently formed 
from worm, with which certainly agrees our own 
provincial squirm, as given by Halliwell and 
Wright, “to wriggle about.” Yet, as this solu- 
tion may not by all be felt satisfactory, I would 
venture to offer the two following suggestions. . 

May not the primary meaning of the two old ry 
words, swarmian, schwiirmen, be ¢o cling? This a 
would equally apply to the swarming of bees, 
which cling together and hang in a bunch, and .. 
to the swarming up a mast, which is effected, in 
the proper sense of the verb to swarm, not by the i 
aid of ropes or ratlins, but by clinging with the 
arms and legs. 

Or must we have recourse to the languages of 
Southern Europe? The It. sormontare, in its old 
and primary meaning, answered to the L. ascen- 
dere, scandere, to climb. The Fr. word sommer, 
which now means to sum, to “ tottle up,” once 
meant to top, to cap. “ Sommer, proprement 
prins, est mettre comble et sommité a quelque 
chose” (to top). Can swarm be an abbreviation, 
in our nautical vernacular, of the Fr. sommer, to 
top, or of the It. sormontare, to climb ? 

Tuomas Boys. 


The English noun “ swarm” finds its equi- 
valent in the Saxon ysyeapm, the Dutch swerm, 
the German schwarm and the Swedish swaerm. 
For the verb toswarm, the Saxons used svearman, 
the Dutch use swermen, and the Germans schwiir- 
men, although these latter use the expression, 
“ Klettern auf einen Baum,” for swarming a tree. 
I think that the same idea may be traced in the 
expressions, “a swarm of bees,” “swarming a mast,” 
and “a swarm of people,” i. e. a pressing together 
as people do in a crowd, and as a man does with 
his arms and legs when swarming a mast or pole. 
I cannot exactly explain swarf, but think that it 
probably was only a corruption of swarm, as at 
Rugby they term working hard “swotting,” a 
word which I take to be merely a corruption of 
sweating. J. A. Px. 


Neither swurm nor swarf is recognised in the 
nautical dictionary. The tormer word is never- 
theless very common, and appears to be cognate 
with one sense of the German verb schwiirmen, 
“to swerve about,” very characteristic of the ap- 
pearance of a man raising himself by the strength 
of his wrists upon a rope or pole, his feet and legs 
making good his advance upwards. Schwéiirmen 
means also to act as a fanatic or enthusiast, one 
who swerves from orthodoxy. Swarf, in like 
manner, is cognate with the Dutch zwerven, to 
swerve. T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 
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Replies to Minor Queries. 


The Precious Ointment (2™ §S, vii. 434.) — The 
sacred oil, with which the tabernacle, the ark of 
the covenant, the golden candlestick, the table, 
the altar of incense, the altar of burnt-offerings, 
the laver, and all the sacred utensils, and indeed 
the priests themselves, were anointed, was com- 
posed of a hin of the oil of olives, of the richest 
myrrh, of cassia, of cinnamon, and of sweet cala- 
mus. The proportions of the mixture were 500 
parts of the myrrh and cassia, and 250 each of the 
cinnamon and calamus. This ointment could not 
be applied to any other purpose (Exod. xxx. 20— 
33.)* The Septuagint names one of the ingre- 
dients, the myrrh, cudpyns which corre- 
sponds with the myrrh, «ipo Bapuriuov, of Matthew 
(xxvi. 7.), described as moAvreAjs by Mark (xiv. 
3.), and as woAvrmos by John (xii. 3.). The oint- 
ment probably prepared for Lazarus, which his 
sister Mary poured on the head and body of our 
Lord, consisted therefore of one only of the four 
ingredients of the sacred oil in use in the first 
Temple. Judas reprehended this anointing, as 
practised at banquets, as an extravagant luxury. 
So Martial (11. xii, 4.) says : — 

“ Qui non ceenat et ungitur, Fabulle, 
Hic vere mihi mortuus videtur.” 

This view was corrected by our Lord, who says 
it was done preparatory to his entombment (Mark 
xiv. 8.). Thus Jahn, in explaining the above 
passages in the Gospels, says: “ It was their cus- 
tom to expend upon the dead aromatic substances, 
especially myrrh and aloes, which were brought 
from Arabia. This ceremony is expressed by the 
Greek verb évrapidtew [to embalm or entomb], 
and was performed by the neighbours and rela- 
tions.” 

In the other case (Luke vii. 37.) the myrrh was 
only applied to the feet of our Lord after washing, 
and previous to partaking of a meal,—a common 
= of antiquity, and once performed by our 

ord himself to his disciples; when, however, no 
mention is made of anointing, it being probably 
too costly for general use. At Sparta, the selling 
of perfumed ointments was wholly prohibited ; 
and in Athens, men were not allowed to engage in 
it. Different ointments were used for different 
parts of the body (Eschenburg, iii. s. 170.) 

T. J. Buckron. 

Lichfield. 


Robinson's Hymn, “Come thou fount,” §c. (2™ S. 
vi. 54. 116. 259. 420. 530.) — Although what has 


* During the whole period of the existence of the 
second Temple, and during the latter part of the first, 
the high priests were not consecrated by being anointed 
with the sacred oil (De Sola and Raphall Mishna Megil- 
lah, i. s. 9. note). 


+ In Hebrew 435, @ drop, from the Arabic ee to flow. 
4 


been written in reference to this hymn sufficiently 
shows that Robert Robinson, and not Lady Hunt. 
ingdon, was its author, may I request, in addi- 
tion to my former Note (2™ S. vi. 259.), your 
insertion of the following extract from a letter by 
Mr. Robinson to the Rev. John Lombard of 
Sudbury, Suffolk; date Dec. 3rd, 1766: — “Who 
could tell you,” says he, “I was an author; my 
works consist of only two Hymns, which Mr. White. 
field printed ; besides these I have written no- 
thing.” (Works, by Flower, iv. 294.) 

This extract shows that two hymns had been 
written by Robinson as early as 1766, and that 
they had been previously printed for the use of 
the Calvinistic-Methodist body. There can be no 
question that these hymns are the two which have 
been ascribed to him for pretty nearly a century 
past, viz.: — 

“ Mighty God, while angels bless Thee; ” 
and 
“Come Thou fount of every blessing.” 

Your Index to vol. vi. permit me to say, should 
have contained Robinson's name as, at least, the 
supposed author of the hymn in question. It only 
gives the name of the excellent Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, to whom it has been ascribed upon very 
baseless grounds.* X. A. X, 


Judicial Torture (2™ §. vi. 359.) — Mr. Kex- 
SINGTON will find much valuable and interesting 
information in the subjoined works on the sub- 
ject (together with several modes) of this bar- 
barous and unconstitutional practice in England; 
viz. Observations on the more Ancient Statutes 


Srom Magna Charta to XXT. James I. cap. 27., by 


the Hon. Daines Barrington, 4to. Lond. 1775 
(4th ed.) ; A Reading on the Use of Torture in 
the Criminal Law of England previously to the 
Commonwealth, by David Jardine, Esq., 8vo. 
Lond. 1837; and History of the Inquisition, by 
Charles H. Davie, 8vo. Lond. 1851 (2nd ed.). 
The last-mentioned little work contains an ad- 
mirable illustration of the principal tortures of 
the Inquisition. Consult also De gli Instrumenti 
di Martirio usate da’ Gentili contro Christian 
(with woodcuts), by Antonio Gallonio, 4to. Rom. 
1591. This work is a standard authority upon 
the particular subject of which it treats,.and has 
been frequently reprinted, both in Latin and 
Italian, on the Continent. B. 

The following is of the number of the questions 
given by Professor Amos, in his General Examin- 
ation Paper on the Laws of England for the Moral 
Sciences Tripos, at Cambridge, in 1855. Several 
of the inquiries referred to in it have already been 
satisfactorily discussed in “N. & Q. ;” but I am 
sure if one of the learned gentlemen, before whom 
this paper was originally placed, would take the 


| [£* Tt is also entered under the word “ Hymn: ‘Come 
| thou fount,’ &c.”—Ep. } 
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trouble of transferring to these pages his answer 
to the entire question, he would confer an obliga- 
tion upon many of your readers : — 

“What are the latest reigns in which the following 
unishments respectively have been in force in England ? 
Boiling alive, burning alive, disembowelling alive, press- 
ing to death, taking out the eyes, cutting out the tongue, 
dragging to the scaffold by a horse’s tail, burning the 
heart, slitting the nose, cutting off the ears, burning 
through them with a hot iron the compass of an inch, 
branding the cheek with ignominious letters, searing the 
thumb, the worst bread to be found and stagnant water 
on alternate days, corruption of blood, incompetency 
give evidence, hanging in chains, anatomising, the pil- 
lory, the ducking stool. What is the present law and 
practice with regard to the stocks? 

“What is the clause in the bill of Rights respecting 


punishments? What were the cruel sentences passed on | 


Prynne, ou Tutchin, and on Oates? What literary no- 


tices are there respecting the penal sufferings of De Foe, | 


or descriptive of any of the above modes of punishment ? 
Wo. Marruews. 

Cowgill. 

Designation of Works under Review (1* 8. xi. 
111.) —I am not aware that an answer has yet 
been given to the question, “ Under what tech- 
nical term should a reviewer refer to the group 
of works forming the heading of the article?” 


Allow me to suggest that the appropriate word is | 


rubric. THe restricted use of this term to the 
portions of the Prayer Book printed in Jtalies, is 
modern and unauthorised. The Latin rubrica is 
of extensive use: Micrzlius thus defines it : 

“1. Terra rubri caloris: 2. Tituli et Capita librorum, ob 
id rubric dicta, quia vel rubris literis, vel stylo in cera 
rubra scribi solebant, sicuti textus vel nigris literis, vel 
in nigra cera.”"—Lex Phil. 1661. 

The word rubric was very much used by the 
lawyers, and is still current in French, German, 
and other modern languages in a much wider 
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say’s sale. It would be interesting to know 
whence his lordship obtained the MS. The Nego- 
ciations were originally published in France, and 
subsequently translated and published in Lon- 
don in 1760; but the MS. copy I refer to gives 
a great deal more information, so that it is 
difficult to understand why the whole MS. was not 
published originally. It appears, according to 
Lockhart, that a great number of peers were 
subsidised. He gives a list of the names, with the 
sum each received, the total being 8,225/7. 17s. 7d. 

N. H.R. 

The Virgil of Christianity (2™ S. vi. 231.) — 


“Nec meritis istud poteris aptare parentum, 
Ceu pia profuerit redimendis cura bonorum, 
Abstuleritque aliis aliena ignavia vitam : 
Cum videas multos, sanctis genitoribus ortos, 
Nullo salvari studio potuisse suorum : 
E-xpositisque aliis ob turpia crimina matrum, 
Missam externorum curam, que stercore raptos 
Per fontem cwxlesti traderet aule.” 
Divi Prosperi Carmen de Ingratis, |. iii. 
v. 64. 
Poeta Ex clesiastici, t. iii. p- 254. Came- 
raci, 1826, 

I came upon the above while looking for some- 
thing else. I doubt whether the Virgil of Chris- 
tianity would have directed any one to St. Prosper. 

H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Punic Passage in Plautus (2°' 8. vii. 393.) — 
See some critical observations in An Elementary 
Course of Lectures on the Criticism, Interpretation, 
and Leading Doctrines of the Bible, delivered at 


| Bristol College, in the years 1832, 1833, &c. by 


sense than among us. I know of none so appro- | 


priate as this for the purpose in question, and I 
am aware that several gentlemen have already 
availed themselves of it, not only in conversation, 
but in their printed productions. 

This Note may be considered very needless by 


W. D. Conybeare, M.A., Rector of Sully, Visitor 

of the College,” p. 95. note. Query, has this 

valuable little volume been reprinted ? * R. C. 
Cork. 


Inscription on the Countess of Pembroke’s Por- 
trait (2™ S. vii. 311.) —Did not the painter, Mark 


| Garrard, take advantage of the melting of the ice 


some, but at the same time it will not be thrown | 


away, if it serve to promote the wider circulation 
ofa word which many must feel the want of. I 
will therefore conclude with a quotation to show 
that rubric is classical : — 
“(Quid Masuri rubrica vetavit ?”—Pers. Sat. v. 90. 
B. H. C. 
The Union, 1707 (2™ vii. 455.) — The 
cavaliers and country party used to meet every 


day at Pat Steel's in Edinburgh to concert their | 


measures before the Parliament met. (Vide Lock- 
hart of Carnwath’s Memoirs, p. 198.) Sigma 
Tueta will find much information in this work, 


and also in Colonel Hooke’s Secret Negociations, a | 


S. copy of which work is in the British Museum, 
having been purchased at Lord Stuart de Roth- 


and snow to pay a well-turned compliment to 
“Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother”? There 
had been only gloom until she appeared—no 
spring till then: “ Who is she that looketh forth 
as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun ?” G. (1.) 

International Communication two hundred Years 
Ago (2™ §. vii. 453.) — That Spain was not so 
far off in the seventeenth century as Secretary 
Nicholas would lead us to believe, when such an 
important letter as that from Charles IT. to Philip 
1V. was “not sent for want of a conveyance,” 
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! 
places following are weekly: Paris, Turin, Madrid, | 
and all parts of France, every Thursday, the tide 
that followeth after midnight. Had not Secretary 
Nicholas some other motive for not sending this | 
letter ? W. D. H. 


The Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley (2™ S. vii. 
436.) — Dr. Wellesley was buried in the chapel of | 
the Nine Altars, at the east end of the cathedral, 
at Durham, being the last of the Canons of that 
cathedral church that was, or will be, buried 
there; as all future interments within the walls 
are now forbidden. 

The following inscription is placed on a marble | 
slab, inserted in the wall, eastward of the grave :— | 


“ Sacred 
. to the memory of 
The Hone and Rev“ Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D. 
fifth son of 
Garret, first Earl of Mornington, 
for twenty-one years 
Prebendary of this Cathedral Church, 
Rector of Bishop Wearmouth, in this Diocese. 
Born December 7, 1770. 
Died October 21*, 1848. 
His mortal remains rest beneath this Tablet 
beside those of his two infant grandchildren.” 
“ We believe in the Resurrection of the dead, 
And the Life of the World to come. 
Amen.” 


T. C. 


Durham. 


Booksellers’ Signs (2 S. v. 130. 466.; vi. 15. | 
353.) — Allow me to add the following, trans- 
cribed from a neatly engraved advertisement at- 
tached to the end leaf of an octavo volume; a 
small medallion of “ Virgil's head” surmounts this 
inscription : — 


“ This Book 
is to be sold at the Shop of 
Abraham Vandenhoeck 
and 
George Richmond, 
the sign of Virgill’s Head, 
Opposite Exeter Exchange in the 
Strand.” 

Where can I find any account of this bookselling 
firm ? X. A. X. 


Gas: Origin of the Word (2™ §. vii. 298. 465.) 
— Although Van Helmont uses the word gas 
loosely in many senses, he certainly had an idea of 
the existence of gases, as the following quotation 
will show : — 


“The word gas,....... was first introduced into 
chemistry by Van Helmont. He seems to have intended 
to denote by it everything which is driven off from 
bodies in the state of vapour by heat. Ile divides gases 
into 5 classes.” — Thomson, System of Chemistry (1802). 


In general, I think Van Helmont used the word | 
gas to signify a spirit not capable of being coagu- 
lated. J. A. Px. | 


and Scott’s Philomythie. 


S. VII. June 18, %9, 


Cringleford Bells (2™ S. vii. 451.) — Permit 
me to supply the correct inscriptions : 

Treble, “ Anno Domini 1605.” 

2nd, “ +Sum. Rosa. Pulsata. Mundi. Katerina, 
Vocata.” * (Black letter.) 

On the crown are four shields, each bearing 
chevron between three lave-pots. The stops be- 
tween each word are very remarkable. They are 
of 1} in. diameter, and bear the device of two 
birds on a tree, the whole encircled by a legend, 
“ + William ffoundor me fecit.” Similar shields 
and stops occur on a bell at Magdalen College, 
Oxon, and are figured in Rev. W. C. Lukis’ Ac. 
count of Church Bells, plate xi. (Parker, 1837.) 

Your correspondent has communicated the in- 
scription on the tenor, with all its faults, from 
Blomfield. On the bell itself it reads, in Tudor 
capitals, “ Filii (sie) Dei vivi miserere nobis 
Anno Domini 156x,” but badly cast. 

Joun L’Esrraner. 

Norwich. 


Byard (2"¢ §. vii. 436.) — The following may 
probably relate to “the family ” of the late Capt. 
Sir Thomas Byard. 

In Hunter’s South Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 482, 
under the “ Parish of Owston,” co. York, it is 
stated that, — 

“At a house called Skellow-hall resided Leonard 
Byard, gentleman, in the time of James I. By Lw 
his wife, sister of George Holgate of Stapleton, he had 
Captain George Byard, an officer in the parliament army, 
who married a daughter of —— Bury, of Grantham. 
He had no issue, and settled his estate on his wife's 
nephew, Wm. Rokeby, who married his cousin, another 


| Bury of Grantham.” 


At p. 480. :— 

“Here lyeth the body of George Byard of Skellow, 
Esquire, who died the ninth day of January, 1660.” 

Possibly the wills of the above Leonard and 
George Byard, if such there are, at York, might 
mention relations. Families of the name, ap- 
parently in a humbler station of life, existed at 
Fishlake and Binningley in Yorkshire. If a grant 
of the arms, which are stated to be assigned to 
the name, was ever made, some notice of it would 
most likely be met with at the Heralds’ Cie. 


Talking Fish (2" 8. vii. 433.) — Allow me to 
undeceive (if he really needs the process) your 
correspondent as to the connexion between the 
Talking Fish (which is, by the way, no fish at all) 
The book is now in my 


hand (ed. 1616), and is neither more nor less 
than a kind of political Gay's Fables, in which 
animals of various kinds acutely and learnedly 
discuss the topics of the day. 


Aldrynton (2° vii. 455.) — The remarkable 
coincidence of names, John, Isabella, and Robert 
Hl——, temp. Rich. I1., mentioned under the 
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above heading, with John Huwet, Huet, or Huyt, 
whose wife was Isabella and son Robert, also 
temp. Rich. 1L., and who possessed lands in divers 


should be filled up with that name, and to beg 
E. B., should my surmise be correct, to do me the 
at favour to copy me the feoffiment charter 
alluded to, before sending it to any one, who, being 
the owner of the property, may claim the per- 

formance of his disinterested promise. 
J. F. N. Hewerr. 

Tyr Mab Ellis, Pont-y-Pridd, 
Glamorgan. 


Fanatical Citizen's Prayer (2™ S. vii. 433.) — 
Dr. Wm. Robinson, in his Hist. and Ant. of the 
Parish of Hackney, 1842, vol. i. p. 125., gives this 
under the more appropriate title of “ The Miser’s 
Prayer ;” and states that it was found “among a 
variety of curious papers of Mr. Ward, in his 
own hand-writing.” In the version of the prayer 
given by Dr. Robinson there are some verbal 
differences from that inserted by J. Y., but these 
are not material to the sense. The dwellers in 
Hackney still know “ Ward’s Corner,” and until 
within a few years they knew “ Ward's House,” 
so called from having been built by the author 
of this piqus production. And the readers of 
Pope know the worthy himself; who stands in 
the excellent company of 

“ Waters, Chartres, and the Devil,” 


in the Moral Essays, Epist. ii. v.20. Being con- 


j 
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| crushed into one with equal injustice. I lately 
read in a local newspaper, To be sold, a Pheton! 


| And no doubt, if the weather continues warm, we 
counties, induces me to think that the blanks | 


shall soon be deluged, as in former summers, with 
advertisements of @rated lemonade ! 


| Tuomas Boys. 


Anecdote of Fuller (2° §. vii. 476.) —This with 


| the slight variation of “ever seen him before” 


instead of “ ever seen his fuce,” is from the Appeal 


of Injured Innocence, pt. u. book iv. } 94. 


J. Eastwoop. 
Oliver Cromwell and his Sons (2™ S. vii. 472.) 


| — Your correspondent, James Extmgs, writes: 


“T never read of his (viz. Cromwell) having more 
than two sons— Richard, his successor in the Pro- 
tectorate, and Henry.” 

A reference to the Cromwell pedigree in 
Gough's Camden (vol. ii.) will show him the names 
of three more, viz. — 

“ Robert, bap. Oct. 13, 1621, died young. 
“ Oliver, bap. Feb. 6, 1622, ditto. 
« James, bap. Jan. 8, 1631, buried same year.” 
L. (1.) 
Dowle (2™ §. vii. 336. 483.) :— 
One dowle that’s in my plume.” 
Tempest, Act IIT. Se. 3. 
The following quotation will, I think, go to- 


| wards establishing the meaning of the word dowle 


victed of forgery, John Ward was expelled from | 


the House of Commons (where he had sat for 
Meleombe Regis), and set in the pillory, 17 Feb. 
1727. Cf. Dunciad, iii. 34. AcHE. 


Wotton Queries (2"* S. vii. 374.) — Edward, 
first Lord Wotton, was alive in 1614, for in a 
letter dated Midsummer morning in that year, 
from Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, 
he says: “ Of the Office of Five Ports, I dare yet 


as given by Bailey, and upheld by Mr. F. A. Car- 
RINGTON : — 

“There is a certain shell-fish in the sea, called Pinna, 
that bears a mossy dowl, or wool, whereof cloth was spun 
and made.”— Humane Industry, or History of Man. Arts, 


1661. 
J. A. Px. 
Anglo-Saxon Words in Liber Winton” (2™ 
vii. 474.) — May I correct an error or two in the 
Query you so obligingly inserted, without which 


| it will be impossible to obtain a satisfactory an- 


pronounce nothing. My Lord, my brother, will | 


none of it.” (Jelig. Wot. 1685, p. 437.) 
Dugdale, in his Baronage, ii. 414., says that 


Edward Lord Wotton was made Treasurer of the | 


Household in 1616 (14 Jac.), and quotes as au- 
thority “ Annal. R., Jac. per Camd.” 
In the church’ of Boughton Malherbe is an 


epitaph on Sir James Wotton, who, it states, died | 


on the 20th Oct. 1628, and that he was brother to 
“Edward late Lord Wotton.” W. (Bombay.) 


Pronunciation of Words ending in “oid” 
S. vii. 394. 468.) —I am very glad to see that your 
correspondents have advocated the cause of 0 and 
4, 80 wrongfully blended into a diphthong. Allow 
me to take the opportunity of remarking that 
while of the four vowels, a, e, i, 0, the third and 
fourth, i, and 0, are thus improperly amalgamated, 


the first and second, a and e, are frequently 


swer ? 

As the contractions are not all given, for “ me- 
wenehaia”™ read merewenehaia; and for “ 
dinges,” Hesterdinges. 

Also, for “‘hantacheuesle” read hantacheusele ; 
the printed copy being in error in that word. 

B. B. Woopwarp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Strictures on Mr. Collier’s New Edition of Shakspeare, 
1858. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. (Russell Smith.) 
Every lover of Elizabethan literature — every student 
of Shakspeare—must share the pain with which we have 
seen the two gentlemen whose names appear on the title- 
page we have just quoted — 
“ Turning their books to glaives, their ink to blood, 
Their pens to lances, and their tongues divine, 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war.” 
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Great was our regret at the publication of Mr. Dyce’s | 
Observations ; greater when we found Mr. Collier reply- 
ing to them in his last edition of Shakspeare — and it is 
made greater still by this rejoinder on the part of Mr. 
Dyce. These scholars have reversed the state of things 
in Verona, for, from thei sir ancient friendship, has sprung 
their violent hate. Each now feels that he is 
* Hated by one he loved; brav’d by his brother; 

Check'd like a bondsman; all his faults observed, 

Set in a note-book, learn’d and conn'd by rote 

To cast into his teeth;” 


; 
and is chafed and embittered by the feeling. Is there no 
mutual friend, who, without stopping to inquire into who 
gave the first offence, can step forward as a mediator and 
remind them of what Johnson so well says, “ that there 
higher laws than those of criticism "— and address them 
as the poet addressed Brutus and Cassius : — 


What do vou mean 
Love and be friends, as two such men should be.” 


The Sonnets of William Shakspeare re-arranged and 
divided into Four Parts, with an Introduction and Ex- 
planatory Notes. (3. Russell Smith.) 

rhe time has long since passed when a commentator 
on Shakspeare could venture to declare that nothing less 
stringent than an Act of Parliament would induce the 
admirers of the poet to read his Sonnets a second time. 
They are now regarded with a very different spirit 
Coleridge, Hallam, Tieck, have all admitted their ex- 
treme beauty. The object, however, for which they were 
written remains as mysterious as ever; and the ingenious 
author of the present volume who would see in them, 
among other things, the friendship of Shakspeare for 
Southampton leading him to warn his noble friend against 
the influence and ill example of the brilliant, but dissi- 
pated Marlowe, has produced a work well calculated to 
draw farther attention to these remarkable productions. 


A Select Glossary of English Words used formerly in 
Senses different. _ their present. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D. (J . Parker & Son.) 

The Dean of cmainane who has already done so 
much to encourage the study of our own language, has 
in this little volume given a fresh stimulus to that im- 
portant branch of education. Its object is to trace in a 
popular manner and for general readers the chang 
meaning which so many English words have undergone; 
words which are as current with us as they were with our 
forefathers, yet mean something different on our lips, from 
what they meant upon theirs. Dean Trench alludes to 
the increasing pressure upon voung men to complete their 
educational course at the earliest possible date; and well 
remarks that as the number who can enjoy the inestim- 
able advantages, mental and moral, of a classical educa- 
tion, must be growing smaller, how desirable it is that 
they should be provided with the best substitute, and 
which he considers will be found in our language and 
literature. It is needless here to insist upon the good 
work which the Dean of West: ninste r has already accom- 
plished in his endeavours to popularise a knowledge of 
that language and that literature by his Study of Words 
and English Past and hong nt; but we think we may 
predict that neither of these works will contribute more 
directly to that great end than this Select G slossary, which 
forms as it were the completion of his scheme. 


Books Recetven. — 

Rita; an Aut biography. (Bentley.) 

This new volume of Bentley's Standard Novels is a 
pleasant and well-written tale, well deserving a place in 
the series, 


of 
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Ordinary Christian Names of Men and Women 
T. Nie ‘kle Nichols. (Routledge. ) 

When Heywood presented to Queen Elizabeth his 
Complete Collection of Proverbs, “ Bate me an ace, quoth 
Bolton,” was the Queen's reply, and the very proverh 
was missing in the volume. “ What is the popular meni 
ing of ‘ Nickle?’” said we; but we turned to Mr. Nickle’s 
book in vain. 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 
Wood, M.A. Part II]. (Routledge.) 

rhe work preserves its amusing and interesting che. 
racter, and the woodcut illustrations their excellence, 


What's in a Name? being a Popular E. Women i 


By Rev. J. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct i» 


| the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ade 


dresses are given for that purpose. 


A Mines Abbot, D.D. [Bishop of 
Sarum), 


circa 1608. Or any other 

works by Bp. R w Abp. Abbott : 

Also an Autc ograph < of Robt Abbott, and any original (oil) Portraits, 
Wanted by Mr. Abbott, Stamp Office, Darlington. 


A Nanwaative ov tae Warn mw roe Veans 17941788, 
with an Account of the Sufferin er the British Troops in the Re 
treat, by an Officer of the Guards. 


Wanted by C. Hart, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


IST OF EARLY PRINTED BO®OKS in the 
4 ARCHIEPISCOPAL LIBRARY at LAMBETH. By the REV. 
8. R. MAITLAND, D.D. Will the friend to whom a copy of this work 
was lent some time since by Mr. Thoms, be good cnoug h to return it to 
him at 49. St. George's Square, Belg rave Re ad, S. W. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


T.S. D. (Sewards tone i ed vr Ist S. x. 71. for a full history 
f the jeu Vesprit —” Mr. lan h made a speech,” &e. 


tephen P tis’s wny shed drama is entitlea Scenes from 
* and sists of Acts ith iV... and The dramatis per 
we, Don Gomez, Don Diego, Rod Livia, Marcos, and 
Th th srqos and te locality —— The scene 
all me Brett's plan » Usurer's Dang rhter, in fit ¢ 
fo 
Florinton, S Wm. Claverla, J 
Vow Va 


Respecting the inscription at Christ Church, Hants, 
r ist S. viii. 147. 


G.K.L ak i 2 the author of the metrical ch made to 
. Monk ws Jt ia printed in the third Bromes 
G. N. lo mnt of G Battista mcini, 
Lion ed the music with Hantel, will be 
/ Music Dictionary of Musicians, 2 vols. 1894; 


sal Dictionary. 
inswers ther espondents in our next. 


“ Nores ano Quenaies™ is published at noon on Friday, and is ale 
iseved owrury Pa The subscription for Stamero Corirs for 
Sex Months forwarded aves t from the Publishers (including the Half- 

arly ts 4d., which may be by Post Once Order & 
favour of Meseas. Bert Daroy, rer Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
all Commo ron tHe Eprron shoul: be addressed, 


NTIQU ITIE S, CURIOSITIES, AND MIS- 

t BLACK-LETTER and EARLY-PRINTED 
Bor KS. Catalozues of cach Post Free for ‘Two Stam p¢. Apply to 
W. S. LINCOLN & SON, 128, Blackfriars Road, London. 8. 


-ENGRAVING.— MR. GILKS respeet- 

fully announces that he continues to execute every branch of 
the Art in the best style, and at most reasonable charges. Labels, Show- 
cards, and Trade Catalogues DESIGNED and PRINTED. 


London : 21. ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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